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Art. V. — On the earliest Persian Biography of Poets, by 
Muhammad Anfi, and on some other Works of the class called 
Tazkirat ul Shudrd. By N. Bland, Esq. 

[Read 17th February, 184C] 

On st former occasion, I had tlio honour of laying before tlie Society 
an account of one of the most modern and comprehensive Persian 
works on Poetical Biography. In examining the authorities to which 
it referred, and in comparing similar compilations, I was led to inves- 
tigate the actual number of native sources accessible to us on that 
subject, and was gratified by finding they existed to a far greater 
extent, than would be presumed from the very limited proportion, in 
which they have hitherto been made use of, or described. 

There results from the inquiry the following list of Biographies, 
specially devoted to the poets, without taking into account those 
historical or geographical works, in which literary memoirs or anec- 
dotes are incidentally introduced, nor even dictionaries of learned or 
holy men, who have also been poets, but whose claims for insertion 
rest chielly on other merits 1 . 



Luhab ul Albab. 
Beliuristan. 

Tazkirahi Daulatshalu. 
McjaliH ul Ncfiiis. 
Tuhfahi Siimi. 
Maikhunah u lliilklianali. 
Khula.sat ul Ashaar. 
Majma ul Fuzla. 
Firdiisi Kliavsil. 
Tazkirahi Taki Auliadi. 
'fa/.kirahi K liiisligii. 
Kaabahi Jrfan. 
Maasiri Italiimi. 
Tazkirahi Nazim Tabriz!. 
Tazkirahi Uaba Shrill. 
Tazkirahi Nasrabiidi. 
Jliratul Khayal. 
Lataif ul K bay .11. 
Kvlimiit ul Slmaia. 
llemislialt Mehar. 



Macalat ul Shuilra. 
'J'azkirabi Mulla Catai. 
Sublii Sadie. 
Ncfiii's ul Maasir. 
Yadi Ilayzii. 
Sefinahi liikhabar. 
ltiazat ill Shuiira. 
Majiiut ul Nefais. 
Tazkirahi All llaziii. 
Servi Assail. 
Intikhahi Ta-zkirat. 
Mcrduini Didah. 
K hazanahi Aaiuira.il. 
Tazkirahi Itinazir. 
Ale.sh ICi-dali. 
(J lib Italia. 
Bay.'izi Itatini. 
Klnilasat ul Afkiir. 
Klnilasat ul Kclalll. 
Suhtifi Ibrahim. 
Makbzan ul (Iharai'b. 



Hayat ul Shuani. 

1 Such as the Heft Aclim of Ahmed Jlazi, the Nafalnit ul Una, Gulzar ul 
Abrar, and Mejalis ul Miiimnin, containing tlics lives of celebrated Sufis and 
Shiahs; and nuiiicrous Tarikhs, especially the Muntakhab ul Tawarikh, the Tarikhi 
Ouzidah, Julian Ara, Khulasat ul Tawarikh, &c. 
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Among so many names a few only arc known to us; of which, the 
Bchiiristiin is familiar from frequent reference anil from selections 
published in the Anthologia l'ersica 1 . T ho T azkirah of Datilatshah is 
in general use, ami with that of Siini Mirza is the subject of learned 
memoirs by M. dc Sncy*. The contents of Alisliir's work have been 
illustrated by Baron llannncr-Purgstall 3 , and the Atcsh Kedah was 
noticed in a paper read before this Society*. 

Of the remaining portion, I have thought that a distinct enumer- 
ation of the proper title of each work, of its division and contents, 
some account of the author, and a reference to the authorities from 
which be had borrowed bis materials, might not be uninteresting to 
those Orientalists who pursue the same path of research. 

I regret, however, that the process can be applied only to a very 
limited number of the above Tazkirahs. Some of the works, it is to 
be feared, have long since been lost in the countries which gave them 
birth ; destroyed in pillage, consumed by fire, or decayed by time ; 
thus leaving us little more than the knowledge of their name. Many 
others, no doubt, remain still hidden in various public and private 
libraries of the East and West, whose treasures are as yet unexplored, 
or unpublished. From actual inspection, therefore, 1 am able to present 
particulars of the following twelve subjects only, which I propose to 
notice first, and afterwards to proceed to those, of which our knowledge 
is, at present, more circumscribed. 

I. 



The subject of the first of these sketches, as the earliest in date of 
those 1 have to notice, and the prototype of all similar compositions, 
is the Lubiib til Alb:ib f , by Muhammad Anfi; a work of such extreme 

1 The whole of tlic text, with an elegant German translation, hna lately been 
edited at Vienna by linron Schlochta-Wsschrd. 

* Notices ct Kxtraits des Manuscrits de la Ribliothcquc du Roi. 

5 llnndscliriften Hammcr-PiirgstaU's, Wien. 1840. Article No. 240. 

* Account of the Atcsh Kedah, &c. Vol. VII. of the Journal. 

5 Several works, ou various subjects, bear this title, or oue similar. 

An abridgement of the celebrated Mcsnawi is called Lubbi Lubib, by Husain 

AVaSz Kashifi; also one of the Diwans of the poet Nuai ( c^j) is so named. 

The title, indeed, appears under such a variety of forms, even in reference to the 
work now under notice, and is susceptible of so many dill'erent meanings, according 
to altered pronunciation, that the translation is open to conjecture. In this 
instance it may perhaps be best rendered as the " Marrow, or Quintessence of 
Riography." 
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rarity, that I was until lately inclined to doubt of the existence of a 
copy. For the communication of this fact, and for the use of the 
manuscript itself, I am indebted to the kindness and liberality of a 
Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, a gentleman deeply versed in 
oriental learning, who is the fortunate possessor of this scarce literary 
treasure 1 . 

Although tho Luhiib ul A limb may easily bo proved to bo the 
earliest work of its kind, and seems to have been much consulted by 
succeeding writers, their references to it arc mostly vague and indis- 
tinct. 

Hajji Khalfii mentions, under tho head of Tazkirahs, that of 
" Mohammed al Hauli," ( i».;») which D'Herbelot has transformed 

into Khavfi, probably reading the I la with it point above. 

Tahir of Nasrabiid, (No. IV. of these Notices,) mentions in hi* 
preface, "The Lubb ul Albab, comprising the poems of kings and 
ancient poets, by Muhammad Aiifi, author of the Jami' ul Hikiiyut." 

In the Khazanalii Aamirah, a later Biography, (No. X.,) the fol- 
lowing notice is given of it among the authorities quoted in the 
preface. "Lubb ul Lubab by Muhammad Auli. I have had access to 
an imperfect copy, containing only half the work; from the life of 
lliidaki, to that of Niziimi Ganjawi. It is written with great care 
and skill, and contains the lives of the poets from the beginning of the 
fourth century to the commencement of the seventh, which is the 
author's own time. All the modern Biographers, who have written 
the lives of the most ancient poets, have followed this author." 

Accordingly, Al Auli is repeatedly quoted in Taki Auhadi's Taz- 
kirah (No. III.), and, probably through this medium, in the Riiizat ul 
Shuura later (No. VII). Indeed, in the former, the Luhiib seems to 
form the groundwork of those sections which contain only the memoirs 
of the earlier authors, though the reference to it is always introduced 
simply by the words, "Muhammad Aufi says." 

In the Atcsh Kcdah, it is referred to also, as the "Tazkirah of 
Muhammad Aufi." 

It is mentioned in tho Siihull Ibrahim, a still more modern work, 
to be described among the present sketches. (No. XII.) 

i John Iiardoo Elliott, Esq., of the Suddur Court of Calcutta. This gentle- 
man did ine the honour of addressing to me some valuable observations on Persian 
poetry and its biographical literature, and in addition to much information con- 
nected with my present object, had the kindness to send over from India, for my 
use, from his own private collection, two of the most important works on the 
subject, with which I have yet been made acquainted, and of the mere existence 
of which I should hare been uninformed, but for his kind assistance. 

I 2 
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Further Uian tliesc, I find no reference to tills Tazkirah, and from 
the notices already cited, it appears that a perfect copy was not 
always accessible. 

Tho short time I have as yet had the use of Mr. Elliott's MS. 
allows mo to add but little to tho account of it I had previously 
received from him; I therefore cannot do better than subjoin it in 
his own words, with such additional observations as I am at present 
able to supply. 

" Tho manuscript is a common sized octavo volume, of 609 pages, 
written in a fair legible hand, and is perfect at the commencement and 
conclusion, but wants leaves in one or two places, the number of 
which cannot bo ascertained without comparison with another copy. 
It contains twelve chapters, the first four of which are employed in 
discussing the meaning and excellence of poetry; who was tho first 
poet, and who the first writer of Persian poetry. 

Chapter V, is occupied with the poetry of kings and chiefs. 

Chapter VI, contains the poetry of vizirs, &c. 

Chapter VII, the poetry of the religious and learned orders. 

Chapter VIII, the poets who flourished under the dynasties of 
Tahir, Lcis, and Sanian. 

Chapter IX, those who flourished during the rule of the family of 
Sabaktagiu. 

Chapter X, those during tho rule of the Scljuks, to the end of 
the reign of Sultan Said. 

Chapter XI, thoso of the present age, who have flourished since 
the reign of Sultan Sanjar. 

Chapter XII, appears to contain the poetry of the Court poets of 
the day, but the name of the ruler does not appear. 

It is diflicnlt to determine the exact date of this Tazkirah, but as 
the compiler mentions his visiting different cities, and meeting certain 
poets during the last twenty-five years of the sixth century of the 
Hijrali, and as late as GOO, while there is no allusion to tho invasion of 
Jengiz Khan, I conclude that it must have been completed previous to 
that event, during the rule of the Kharizmiau dynasty over Khornsan 
and Turkistan. The biographical notices are of comparatively little 
value, but the merit of the work consists in its having preserved some 
hundreds of beautiful Casidahs, Ghnza.ls, and other poetry no where 
else to be found in an cntiro state, and without curtailment." 

Without being, able, at present, to add any thing to the above 
surmise as to the ago of Al Ai'ifi, and in the absenco of more exact 
data, his Tazkirah is clearly three hundred years anterior to the 
earliest biography of poets, with which wc wero previously acquainted ; 
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tho two composed at tlio Court of Sultan Husain Baicara bearing the 
<Iato of 892. Al Aiili, in his preface, states distinctly, that no 
work on tho subject had been used by him, fur, although he mentions 
several Tazkirahs, or Tabacat, as he calls them, on the Arabic Poets, as 
thoso of Ibn Sehim, Ibn Cutaibah, Ibn ul Mughanni, Saalabi's Yetimat 
ul Dahr, the Dumiat ul Casr, and tho Zinat ul Zcimin; yet "of 
Tazkirahs of Persian Poets, or collected extracts from their works, he 
had seen iiono'." Evon on this evidence alone, then, wo are justified 
in assiguing to the Lubab ul Albiib the first placo among tho Persian 
Tazkirahs, and a very high degree of interest both from its antiquity 
and rarity. Al Auli stands forth aa the father of his country's literary 
biography, to whom wc are equally indebted also for tho researches of 
all thoso who followed him in tho district of literature, in which he 
had first niado an entrance, and prepared a path. 

With respect to the Jami' ul Hikayat, attributed by Tiihir's Taz- 
kirah to tho author of tho Lubab ul Albiib, a very slight iuquiry is 
sufficient to destroy the identity of the writer. Tho Jami' ul Hikayat, 
a collection of amusing tales, arranged in rather an arbitrary and 
irregular manner, was originally written 2 by Muhammad ul Ai'ifi, for 
Shamsuddin Nizam ul Mullc, the celebrated vizir of Mclekshah tho 
Seljuk. Now Nizamulmulk died in the year 485'. Various dates in 
tho Lubab ul Albiib bring the period at which it was composed, down 
to the commencement of tho seventh century of tho Hijrah, the latest 
event noted being in the year COO a.m., in which tho author mentions 
his meeting with the poet Majduddin Muhammad Piiyzi, at NiVi, in 
Khorasan, a hundred and twenty-five years after the death of Nizam 
ul Mulk, to whom tho Jami' ul Hikayat was dedicated. Auhadi, 
whoso Tazkirah will be noticed later (No. III.), gives the life of a Cazi 
Abul Tiihir Yahya bin Tahir bin Othniun Al Auli, whom he calls 
"grandfather of Muhammad ul Afifi, author of the liiotjraphy of Poets, 
called Lubb id Albiib, and of the Jami' id Hikayat" Unfortunately, 
no particulars given in that memoir throw any additional light on the 
subject of our inquiry. I think it is probable, the coincidence of the 
name caused tho mistake in some early writer, ami that the error lias 
been perpetuated by adoption into other works without inquiry into 
the correctness of the statement. 

* Ilammcr-Purgstall's Ilandscliriftcn, No. 17J- 

> Assassinated by the emissaries of Hasan Saliali. 
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The preface of the Lultiili til Albiib occupies nine pages, in which, 
nflcr a very short exordium in praise of the Deity for conferring on 
mankind the gift of speech ami eloquence, the author, naming himself 
Muhnmma<l Ai'ifi', continences by a description of spring, the season 
in which he hegnn his book, and by an allegorical dialogue between 
the rose and bulbul of the garden introduces the eulogy of his patron, 
the Vizir Ain ul Mulk ; on whose name, or rather honorific title, the 
fourth page commences an elaborate disquisition, according to the 
•lillcrent significations of Ain, as Eye, Fountain, and Mnlaticc 8 . First, 
as the discerning a/r of the state, and to his friends, dearer than (ho 
apple of the a/r: then, as i\w fountain of life, the source of prosperity, 
" (n which (he pilgrims of the path of darkness wend their way, as to 
(he stream of Sclsibil ;" " may this ymvo fountain be for ever preserved 
from (he evil eve, and the equal balance of his prosperity be guarded 
from the revolving f.i/f. 3 of depression !" In this last signification as 
balance, abundant scope, is afforded for the ingenuity of (lie author, 
from its association with the duties of a. judge, and its conversion 
•f <_»JlJUc) into the word Wizarat 4 , (Vizirship,) to indulge in praise of 
his patron's justice and impartiality. The application is thoroughly 
exhausted in this fanciful disquisition, which occupies two whole pages, 
and which terminates with a. lengthened prayer for the prosperity of 
(hat exalted minister. 

In page 7 of the Preface, a Fad, or chapter, is introduced on the 
division of human speech into verse and prose, which is compared to 
the division of the earth into land and water at the time of Creation, 
and the resemblance supported by various ingenious arguments and 
allusions. " Verse may be compared to the sea (Ra.hr,) for whatever 
is not in Hahr (measure), is not verse. In this sea are buried trea- 
sures of pearl, and gems of mystic meaning, and the keys of this 
treasure are given into the hand of poetry, according to the Prophet's 
saving : — ' And the keys of the treasure arc the tongues of the poets 3 .' 

' In (lie MS. ^.ijc «X+2i A^ri pnssilily for Muliaiiini.iil, the son of Mn- 
linmniail, or perhaps only an accidental repetition, of which there arc. similar 
instances in the copy. Later in the preface it occurs Muhammad Ai'ifi only. 

cio;. *?£-=!- Jj',?^ ° f *" ,vmc '' J'ursian interpretations the Arahic 

word ,rvc is susceptible. 
" The eye of the balance. 

«;tvj" by the figure Macliih (Anagram) makes iJJ_,,U« 

s _ «. U 

1^«^J1 JLUdt l^^r'U^ ji^xM u^-^r' . ^j-hK^- JI*j <*M /jl 
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And although travel hy sea is the source of many advantages, yet the 
dread of its dangers deters the wise from participating in those 
benefits, and in like manner the Prophet has eschewed the pursuit of 
verse." 

This chapter is continued by an allusion to the Seven MuAllacahs, 
whoso glory was annihilated by the descent of the Seven Sacred 
Verses', and expatiates on the inferiority of human composition to the 
inspired beauties of the Goran. 

The preface now concludes with the desire of Muhammad Ai'ili to 
oiler to his illustrious patron the results of his art and experience, "a 
gift, which he prays may, till the day of judgment, be untouched by 
the hand of calamity, and guarded from misfortune and demy." lie 
calls his book a Compilation ou the classes of Persian I'oots, and a. 
Collection of unpublished beauties of the learned men of all ages; and 
names it Lubab ul Allmb 2 , dividing its contents into twelve chapters. 
The heads of these chapters have already been given from a Fihrist, 
which has a place in this part of the preface; but it may, perhaps, be 
interesting to describe their subject somewhat more in detail. 

Immediately following this Fihrist, there is a short /'«•«/, which 
may properly be considered a concluding part of the preface. The 
author speaks of the deficiency of works on the present subject, and 
enumerates the Arabic Biographies of Poets, to which I have already 
alluded, lie concludes with a hope, that by the assistance and 
countenance of the Vizir, his work may be favourably received among 
the learned of the age, and again prays for his patron's welfare and 
prosperity. 

Chapter J. "On the Excellence of Poetry and the Poetic Art,'' 
begins at the bottom of page 11, and occupies live pages. The com- 
mencement abounds iu conceits similar to those already ipiofed. Thus, 
"Speech is the Fountain of Life, whose purity Hows through the dark- 
ness of ink, and from which the Khizr of prose and verse obtains 
immortality 3 ." The merits and demerits of poetry are then canvassed, 

tjlill Xx>-> 'I'!"-' seven verses of the Futiliuli, or lirst chapter of tin; 
Goran. 

* Tins appears to be the proper title of the hook, being the one (lie author 
himself gives in the only places, ill which ho mentions it hy name. It is variously 
quoted in the Tazkirahs, as already seen. 

3 Another allusion to the fabled fountain of the waters of immortality in the 
laud of darkness, and to Khizr, their guardian: possibly even tho allusion to 
Khizr here has reference to the blue and green colours with which eastern manu- 
scripts arc ornamented; Khizr being clothed iu green, as the herald of spring 
and verdure. Thus Ahli says, in the Sihri IIal.il, 
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nn anecdote being related of a diaenssion among learned men in tho 
society of Sahib Ibad', in which the cause of poetry was ably defended 
by Abu Muhammad Khsiziu 8 , whoso declaration of tho superior 
advantages ho derived from the knowledge and practice of poetry, 
over his other studies of philology, divinity and traditional learning, 
decided the assembly in favour of tho poetic art. The remainder of 
the chapter is illustrated by tho many sayings of Muhammad (tho 
Prophet) on tho subject, and by quotations of Arabic and Persian 
verse from Abu Sherif Ahmed Jorjiini, and Abu Said Mansiir bin 
Aasami. Finally, it reverts to tho praise of Ain ul Mulk, to whom a 
whole page of adulation in proso and verso closes tho chapter. 

The 2nd and 3rd Chapters occupy only two pages each; the former, 
in explanation of tho meaning of the word Shir, (verse,) affords 
nothing remarkable, and terminates also with the praiso of tho patron 
Vizir. Chapter III CLJ^ yiH. *T ^^S J^l isU-« ^0 ascribos 

the first composition of verse to Adam, and relates the circumstances 
of (ho tradition at length, combating tho arguments against its authen- 
ticity. The 4th Chapter proceeds to tho inquiry, who first composed 
Persian verse, and attributes it, as usual, to King Bchram Gtir, giving 
various specimens, and very briefly tracing the progress of tho art 
through the dynasties of Tahir and Lcis to the author's own time, tho 
chapter occupying somewhat more than three pages. Having thus 
established the composition of poetry to have been first practised by 
royalty, Aufi devotes a section of his book to the poems of sultans and 
princes; which therefore forms the subject of Chapter V. Ho com- 
mences with tho Samanian dynasty, being, ho says, tho earliest of 
those princes who composed in verse. " They wero nine in number, 
under whose reign, during eighty-seven years and six months", tho 
provinces of Khorasan and Mawaranuahr were well peopled, flourish- 
ing, and happy." He gives also the well-known memorial lines on 
their names, attributed to Ansari. Tho only ono of them, how- 
ever, who was himself a. poet, ho states to have been Ismail bin Nuh 
bin Mansi'ir, the last of the race. A slight sketch of his history, 
and a short specimen of his poetic talent, avo followed by tho memoir 
of the celebrated Yeminiiddaulah Mahmud, Sultan of Ghizni, and 
of his son, Abu Muhammad. Of the remaining twenty names of 

• Sahib Ismail Ibn Ibad, a Yizir under tho Samanian dynasty. 

' This differs from the account given in tho Khuliisat ul AUhbar, nnd souib 
other histories, but the duration of the dynasty is variously stated. 
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kings, princes, and emirs, contained in this chapter, we find few which 
arc- not familiar to us as royal poets in other Tazkiralis, where a 
cha])tnr has been consecrated to their memory. Cabiis liin Wa-diingir 
and his son Kai Kaus arc followed hy Sultan Atsiz and many well- 
known names of princes, chiolly of the Klmriziushiihi and Seljiiki 
race; Jclaluddin Sulaiinanshah, nephew of Molekshah; Tekesh I. in 
Arslun; Tnghrul ; Toghanshnh; Kilij Arslan, &c The chapter con- 
tains about forty pages, and ends with a prayer for the author's 
patron, Ain ul Mulk, which he has already taken an opportunity of 
introducing in one of the earlier memoir* of this chapter, when, in 
relating the death of the Kinir Ahul MuzaH'ar, (which took place a.m. 
•J77,) he seems to have wished to avert the omen by pious supplication 
for his patron's health. 

The Vizirs of the Sixth Chapter commence with tlio«e of the time 
of Malniiml bin Sabaktagin, and the first mentioned is A bid Ki.siu bin 
til llusain. The celebrated Nizam ul Mulk and his son Abu ISekr 
follow. The Vizirs are succeeded by KYitihs and ollicors of slate of 
inferior rank, and about thirty-six memoirs, some of them containing 
interesting historical particulars, are closed by that of Mcjdiiddin 
Kash'td Azizi, one of the learned men of Khurasan in the time of 
Sultan Madi'id, and employed at Isforsir in the service of the Kmir and 
Vizir Ala id Mulk. At the conclusion of the history of this aye of 
distinguished statesmen, Auli, as may be expected, does not lose the 
opportunity of paying an appropriate compliment to the great man, to 
whom his labours are dedicated, and declares that "the race of illus- 
trious and virtuous Emirs ami Viceroys and Judges has pas-ed away, 
leaving none worthy of their fame and name, save only that 'second 
Asaf',' Vizir Ain ul Mulk, compared with whose wisdom the whole 
sum of the ministers and judges of the renlms of Persia., when placed 
in the scale; (again alluding to the interpretation of his name), is 
found deficient in weight." 

The memoirs of the Judges (Chapter VII.) are arranged accord- 
ing to their birth-place or residence in the provinces of Mawarnuiiahr, 
Khorasau, Irac, and (ihizni and Labor. Those of Khorasan are 
iiii'lbcr divided into the cities of llalkh, Morv, ami Nishapur, although 
many other towns of the same district have a place in each of the.-e 
divisions. Nishapur presents the most iiuiiioioiih list, about thirty 
names. Among the poets of Morv is a relation of the Biographer, the 
same quoted in Auhadi's Tazkirah; the Cazi Abu Taliir Valiya, ul 
Auli. The Judges, Cazis, Mill las, Imams, &<•., of the .Seventh Chapter 

1 Asaf, the vi/.ir of Solomon, and the pattern for ministers in all succcciliii!; 
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amount in nil to lif(y-livo, noticed in 110 pages of lite manuscript. 

This completes the first, half, J,l ( i^j of the work, and thanks arc 

re I hi ned, (hat hy Hie favour of (he Deity and the Prophet, and under 
(he patronage of the Vizir, the first part of the Lubiih ill Albiib is 
happily concluded. 

Chapter VIII has only twenty-live pages for nearly as many poets 
of (he reigns (>f (he Tallin I.cis, and Snmnii tain i lies. Dakiki of Tits', 
one uf the most ancient poets, has a. place in this chapter, though 
described in all biographies as attached to the Court of Ohizni. His 
appearance here, therefore, may be supposed to be from his birth-place 
being within (he dominions of the princes of the above race. Extracts 
are given from various of his Casidahs, which are (he more valuable, as 
mere fragments only have as yet been obtained from other works, and 
even his name is omitted in Daulalshiih's Ta/.kirah, though mentioned 
in the Beliii risti'm. 

The memoir of lludaki, the father of the Persian poets, forms an 
interesting portion of (his chapter, and contains many particulars of 
his history, in addition to those, of which we are already hi possession. 
lie is here distinctly stated to have been blind*, a circumstance which 
seems to have escaped observation, and which, indeed, I do not find 
related in any of the other Tazkirahs, although Itudaki's life is given in 
all (hose which embrace the biography of his period. The Hohai ista.ii 
alone alludes (o it, but. so slightly as scarcely to have been remarked 11 . 
Notwithstanding his privation, being blind from birth, the poet's 
mental faculties were such, that at, the age of eight years he learned 
the whole Coran by heart, and acquired the Carnal, or manner of 
reading it, which latter accomplishment, under the circumstances, 
may be considered perhaps even still more remarkable than tho 
gl retell of memory, which enabled him to be a. lliiliz ill Citran. Tho 
testimony of various pools of his time is quoted in praise of the oxcol- 

Tliis is only an accidental specimen of the play on wonts with which the memoirs 
arc usually introduced throughout the work. 

t-ijUal Jtj~>\ Syi ^hyiSi* c^£li> £)jf.*n) 1*1 il^~£I.Xj ^«ij 

x_v<l li>.j U j^L< yl xAzS ytslj *.£-=>- L>1 u^-ita aa*»j y 4>\io 

«Vc. 

* The Beharislan merely says, ±\ • Li AJ \j \\^ -\ which, with many of 

v ••• -J \T 
tin- other particulars, apices so literally with the words of the Ltiblib, that Al Auli'a 

Ta/.kirah must have been used by Jnmi for this part of his work. 
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lencc of his poetry, in which his compositions arc said, on the autho- 
rity of llashidi, to have formed the contents of a hundred volumes, 
tlnis rivalling his wealth in worldly goods, which, we are told, were 
the travelling load of a thousand camels. Al Auli's opinion seems decid- 
edly in favour of the derivation of the name of Riidaki from Kodak, a 
village of Samarcand, his birthplace, and not from his musical talent. 
and instead of the ode and well-known anecdote in his biography by 
Jami and Daulatshah, of the Timotheus-likc influence of his poetry 
on his patron king, some specimens are given here which, though 
not numerous, oiler a pleasing variety to those of his composition 
which have already appeared. The whole memoir, one of the most, 
elegantly written in the work, derives peculiar interest from (bus 
assigning to the Blind Hard of l'ersia, the Sage, the Minstrel, and the 
Poet, an undisputed rank as the Homer, the Ossian, and the Milton of 
the East; a rank, to which he would otherwise be entitled both by the 
antiquity and extent of his poems, and the unrivalled superiority 
which has been accorded them by succeeding generations. 

Chapter IX, ^j", ^^ ^ } ^ £ j^ y- ^ 

"I will now," says the biographer, "mention the poets of the Nasiri 
Kings, from the beginning of the reign of Ycuiinuddauluh (Mahmud) 
to the end of that of Masaud Shahid, being three sovereigns, and the 
duration of their rule, forty-seven years." He gives a slight sketch of 
the history of the dynasty from the foundation of its power by 
Sabaktugin, to the death of Masaud in the year 431; "after his 
reign," he says, "the greater part of Khurasan fell into the power of 
the Seljukian princes, to the poets of whose time I shall devote the 
Tenth Chapter, commencing the present one with Ansari, as the 
master and prince of poets, and the most ancient of this class." The 
memoir of Ansari is followed by that of Firdtisi, which is one of the 
shortest in the book, and omits all historical account of him, probably 
as being already sulliciently well known, and confines itself to the 
praise of his great work, the Shall Namch. As a specimen of his 
poetry are given four lines in praise of JMaliiiiiul', contrary to tin: 

i^j Mil u-^i' i^ai Xl^jJI &({ ^llaL* -,.X<i ji 
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usual extracts from tho celebrated satire; also a short fragment with- 
out, title, which, as I have not found them in other Tazkirahs, I have 
quoted below 1 . Firdusi's other compositions in verso arc stated by 
AI Aufi. to have been but few, and no mention is made of tho Yusuf 
and Zulaikha which bears bis name. 

The Memoirs of Ansari and Firdusi arc followed by thoso of 
Asjadi, Ghazairi, and Asadi, their contemporaries at the Court 
of the Ghaznawidc, and by thoso of many other ancient poets, 
of whom later biographers have not made mention. Five of tho 
most brilliant names of that period follow one another in this 
chapter in immediate succession; thoso of Muizzi of Nishapur, 
Azraki, Abul Wiisi called Jabali, Hakim Jauhari of Herat, Adib 
Sabir, and Anwari. Of Azraki and Muizzi arc given perhaps 
tho longest extracts in tho whole collection, extending through ten 
and twelve pages. Next to these, tho extracts of tho poet lliilii (^j.) 
are the longest, exhibiting whole Casidahs, on various subjects. This 
chapter is also divided under geographical heads, of which tho poets 
already mentioned, with others of tho province of Khorasan, altogether 
nearly forty names, composo the first Fasl. Mawarannahr, Irac, and 
Ghazni, comprising also Labor, are tho other divisions. Of these, 
there are six poets of Mawarannahr, nine of Irac, and fourteen of tho 
mountainous districts; in all, sixty-threo memoirs, occupying, with 
their extracts, about 170 pages. This may bo considered tho most 
interesting portion of Al Aiifi's Tazkirah, as containing some of the 

^iXJl^i. AAA> j^awJ (»vX-)-S -sr_j <j*<*J 

pk ^ \J*yf j' l>» <PW 
c^W \*i.j> is^y^ ^j J 
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greatest names in Persian Poetry, and enabling us, on comparison 
with other authors, to ascertain from whence these latter derive their 
materials. The notices of Ainac of Bokhara, and Siizani of Sainar- 
cand, among the poets of Mawaranuahr, are accompanied by extracts;, 
which are highly valuable from the loss of their diwans. The names 
which follow, are mostly so well known to us, cither in biography 
or from their works, that the very brief notice of thcin, which in 
this sketch would bo confined almost to a bare enumeration, would 
be without intorcst, or utility. The most celebrated are Hakim 
Catron, Khacdui, Asir of Akhsikat, Abul Farah, and Mnsutidi Saad 
Sclms'tn. 

Chapter X appears to be omitted in the copy, or some confusion 
has occurred in the arrangement, which does not agree with the Table 
of Contents, for, page 504, immediately on the termination of Chapter 
IX, commences Chapter XI, "On the Poets of the present period," 
t. e. the author's own time. It is divided, as in Chapters VII and IX, 
according to provinces, containing sixteen poets of Khorasan, fifteen of 
Mawaranuahr, six of Irac, and six of Ghizui and Labor, and its con- 
tents iill ninety-five pages. 

The most celebrated of these names are Fcriduddin Attiir, Rafi' 
uddin Lobuani, Abdurrazziic of Isfahan, and Nizauti of Ganjah. The 
memoirs in the whole work, exclusive, of course, of the lost chapter, 
may bo upwards of two hundred and fifty. 

The 12th Chapter is on the Poets of the Court 1 , at which A I Aiifi, 
or his patron lived, and which he represents to bo "thronged by wise 
and learned men, as thickly as the heavens are studded with stars, or 
a garden with blooming flowers." Having, however, acquaintance 
with but fow of these poets, he limits the number of their memoirs to 
three, aud of these even, the lacunes left by the copyist will not 
permit us an accurate knowledge. The name of the first is omitted, 
but the specimen given of his composition is a Casidah in the form 
called Sawril Jawsib 4 , in praise of that "Sun of the heaven of recti- 
tude," i. e. the Vizir, Ain ul IWulk. 

The second memoir is of a certain scribe, one Muhammad of 

£>j.taz» / . yJ>X> AT y>*>\j\ j ji^° jl*£l i— «jltil jX i ,i 

Ci*"}-* "-^-4}^ ijjAj j «XJuflj.*ai£ 

ulis. « .iV*-** * beauty of Persian rhetoric, by which the poet and 

his mistress or any other person are introduced in dialogue; the repetition of the 

"said I," and "said he," in a poem exceeding the length of a gliazal, becomes 

insupportable. In this specimen it is carried on through thirty-two couplets. 
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Dalkh, whose calligraphic powers it represents as bciug beyond the 
roach of Jbn ul Bawwiib 1 himself, and that Ibn Muclah* would have 
been unable to restrain his eye from contemplating tlio beauties of his 
handwriting. It bestows equal praise on all his other acquirements, 
as well as on the suavity of his manners and his kind disposition, and 
sums up the excellence of his gifts, by his being admitted as one of tho 
poets of the Court and panegyrist of the Sithibkiruu ". Zht uddin 
Sanjnri is the subject of the third and lust memoir, which, however, is 
so imperfect in the MS. that no particulars can bo obtained from it. 
There appears only a single Casidah of his composition, and this, as 
might be expected both from tho vocation of the poet and tho enthu- 
siasm of his biographer, is again in praise of Ain ul Mnlk. 

The last two pages of the manuscript arc the Khatam ul Kitiib, 
(Conclusion,) under which head we have a few words of apology from 
Al Auli for introducing a Casidah, "the offspring of his own weak 
imagination." This piece consists of thirty-three distichs, imperfect 
in two places to the extent of four or five lines together. It rhymes 
throughout in , j and the subject, it is almost superfluous to remark, 
is, for the twentieth time, the praise of Ain ul Mulkl 

Who this Ain ul Mulk is, whose praises are repeated "lectoris ad 
fastidiunt" in every part of the volume, I am as yet unable to state, 
for however frequently mention is made of him by the author, there 
is nothing said cither of the country which he adorned by his virtues, 
or of the prince whose councils he directed by bis wisdom and advice. 
The name of the Vizir, divested of the overwhelming mass of honour- 
able additions, which in tho ambiguous phraseology of Eastern dedi- 
cation might pass equally well as honorific titles, or as mere epithets 
qualifying their object, appears to be Husain, with tho surname 
of A In nl Mulk, son of Abu Bekr al AshAri, or perhaps at full 
length thus, Ain ul Mulk, Faklir uddaulah wa uddiu Abi'il Mubtirik 
Husain bin Sherf il Mulk Razi iddaulah wa iddin Abi Bekr il 

~U L*-3pJ1 «Xa*« (^aII ^ X3j«xH (jm<& fj*-^ 3^?^" 
jyskiH t_ol.Cn A*.ss (U«x*Jl^i5^>) J„*3l ys\**> U_411 

cjUxH . , y j1 jd3Lo t • »Jl I^ii Muclah and Ibn ul Bawwalj were 

two celebrated rnlligrauhs; the former, the Vizir of the Klialif JMuctndir, is said 
to hnvc invented the Naskhi character, and the latter to have improved it. 

* The epithet Sahibkiniu here seems intended for the Vizir. 
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Ashuri 1 . Tho liistory of this pcrsonago, whoso various appellations, 
thus grouped together, are quite sufficient to point him out in a more 
extensive inquiry than I have at present tho means of instituting, may 
enable us also to obtain some particulars of tho life of Al Ai'ili himself, 
which at present remains in as great obscurity as thoso of his patron, 
and of his prince. I have in vain searched for him, both as Muham- 
mad and as Aftfi, in all tho memoirs to which I have had access, ami 
in which ho would bo entitled to a placo as a poet; and a hasty 
perusal of tho Tazkirahs of Auhadi and of Walih, both of which con- 
tain numerous references to his works, produced no additional infor- 
mation, nor any guido for assisting further search''. The court poets 
Al Aufi commemorates, arc so few in number, their names ho difficult 
to bo recognized, and their memoirs so scanty, that even from that 
chapter we gain nothing. A minute and attentive examination of tho 
section devoted to Contemporaneous Poets might indeed furnish some 
dates, and be supposed to fix the era more accurately; but the evidence 
would, at best, bo little more than negative, as tho year of these poets' 
death is but rarely marked*, and wo should not, probably, be able to 
extend the period with any certainty beyoud the date already recorded, 
viz., of the Hijrah 600 = a.d. 1202-3. After all, the information we 
seek for must be obtained from contemporaneous history, for the careful 

> Among Baron Hammer-Purgstall's MSS., No. 80, is ,_,Ljy| ,_J "Mark 
ilea Markes" (Marrow of Marrow), a collection of tales, anecdotes, &c, by "the 
Imam Abul Hasan Ahmed b. Ibrahim, Al Ashaari" a coincidence in the sur- 
name, on which, of course, nothing is to be founded. ^ t x£i\ ' 3 explained in Ibn 
Khallikan's life of Abul Hasan Asharf («y. the author just mentioned), to mean 
" descended from Ashar, i.e., from " Nabt, surnamed Ashar, or the /•airy."— Do 
Slano's Translation, Vol. II. 

Al Makkari, thu African historian of Spain, was also called Al Anlii'm; on the 
derivation of which name, see " Notes to tho Translation," &c, by Don 1*. do 
Gayangos, Vol. I. 

With respect to Muhammad Aufi's name, it must, of course, be supposed to 
refer to o»£ \j^- '" Syria, v. Abulfeda's Gcogr: — Hajji Khalfa's I [aufi would 
bo n native, or inhabitant of the IJauf in Egypt, v. Relation dc PEgyptc, par 
Abdallatif, &c. 

* The copy I have used of Auhadi'a Tazkirah being, as mentioned in the notice 
later, imperfect, I am unable to extend the search for Al Aufi's life, which might 
possibly have been found under the letter M (Muhammad). The lliazat does not 
give it under either letter, and it is possible that the use of an imperfect copy of 
his authority was also the reason of its omission. 

* No mention is made of the date or circumstances of Attar's death, which 
took place in the general massacre by the Mongols; and Mr. Elliott's inference 
that the author of the Tazkirah wrote before, or did not survive, the invasion of 
Jiiigizkhau, is thus very materially supported. 
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examination tlio volume socms to hsivo undergone beforo it was com- 
municated to me, leaves little hope of obtaining from tlic work itself, 
unassisted by other research, the particulars of the life of its author, 
or of the patrons under whose protection he wrote and to whom he 
dedicated " The earliest Biography of Persian Pools.'' 

In the absence of historical illustration of the work and its author, 
I may add sonic further description of tho manuscript in which it is 
contained. 

Tho MS. has no date, nor noto by whom or where tho transcript 
was made. Its appearance betokens some degrco of age, and the 
leaves, which are of a fine silky texture of paper, havo been carefully 
inlaid, preserving a few additions in the margin, and occasional cor- 
rections, which seem to be those of the first copyist. Tho writing is a 
bold and good Nastaalic, and would bespeak an Eastern and not an 
Indian scribe. It seems to have been made from a very ancient copy, 
which had been in part illegible or damaged, as there are, especially 
towards the end, lacunes extending in some places to tho half or more 
of live or six lines following. These defects do not appear before the 
last tweuty leaves of the volume, which in all other respects (save 
also the few leaves occasionally wanting, as already mentioned, a few 
words destroyed by worm-holes, and slight damage from damp in tho 
first two pages of the preface), is in beautiful condition. I regret not 
to have obtained from its present owner the information from whence 
the copy came, or any particulars concerning its previous history. 

II. 

After a lapse of nearly four centuries of the Hijrah, during which 
time appeared, almost contemporaneously, the Tazkirahs of Janii, 
Daulatshah, and AM Shir, and, somewhat later, that of Sam Mirza; we 
have a Biography of Poets, called Khulasat ul Ashaar, or, familiarly, 
the Tazkirah of Mir Taki Kiislii. 

The copy described here is a manuscript in my own collection, ami 
the only one* of which I have any knowledge'. It is a small quarto 
containing . r >(52 leaves, very closely written. An analysis of the 
author's prefaco will give tho history of the composition of tho work, 
ami servo also as a specimen of his style. 

After the praise of the Deity, that Beautiful One, that Merciful 
One, that All-loving and Beneficent One, and entreaty for the favour 

• la Sir William Ouselcy's Catalogue of MSS. No. 500, described " Zubilet 
t'l Slinar, an admirable work on Persian Poetry," is probably a copy of llic same. 
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and protection of Al Casim Muhammad Liu Abdallah, (the Prophet), 
lie proceeds to the "praise and supplication of the Padislii'ihi Islam, 
(the Emperor)," whom lie styles " the Sultan of Sultans, the Khacan 
of Khacans, the shadow of God on earth, ruler of sea and land, the 
greatest of the Golden Meadows of tho twelve Imams, the sincere 
servant of Ali bin Abi Talib; tho victorious King, the Sultan, the 
son of a Sultan, tho son of a Sultan, Abii'l Pat'li Abu'l Nasr Abu I 
Muzaflur Shah Tahmiisp Ualiadur Khan." The original of this 
inflated exordium occupies three full pages. 

After which, the author, naming himself Taki uddin Muhammad 
bin Sherfuddiu Ali al Husaini al Kashani, introduces himself to tho 
"Jupiter-like lords of penetration and knowledge, and the Mercury- 
actiug possessors of intelligence and discernment," and informs them, 
that ho had long collected the poems of ancient and modern writers, 
and made careful extracts from each of their Diwans, and collected 
anecdotes of their love, and adorned his subject with narrative and 
tale. Ho then congratulates himself on the beauty of his composition, 
the poetry of which ho compares (in verse) to the speech of the 
admired one to the admirer, and its prose to the plaintive accents of 
despairing love: "For, of a truth,'' says he, "without the slightest 
circumlocution or exaggeration, it is a Bostau (or Orchard), the balm 
of whose flowers perfumes the brain of tho soul; and it is a Gulistan (or 
Rose-garden), the scent of whose blossoms exalts the spirit with its 
fragrance. The warblers of this Rose-garden are tho parrots of the 
sugar-bowl of eloquences and improvisation; and the Turtledoves of 
this orchard are lofty flying birds from the nest of rhetoric and wit." 
His object was next to choose a patron, under the sanction of whose 
name his book might obtain immortality, or, in hia own words, " last 
till tho day of judgmont." This laudable wish was accomplished in 
tho beginning of the year 100(5 of tho Hijrah, when the copy of the 
work was finished, and the dedication made to "his Excellence, 
blessed with auspicious horoscope, endowed with justice, moderation, 
bravery, and dignity; that Adam in form, Noah in manners, Enoch in 
purity, Abraham in fidelity; of virtue like Joseph, a Solomon in 
magnificence; in loftiness Jemshid, in pomp Sekander; tho accom- 
plished Padishah, that benignant shower of justice, and compendium 
of generosity; Saturn of the sphere, Jupiter in station, Mars in 
valour; resembling the Sun in splendour, Venus in delightfulness, 
Mercury in energy, the Moon in loftiness; whose cavalry is thunder, 
and whose footsteps lightning; whose aflluence is a dropping cloud, 
and whose beneficence a fertilizing rain; the great Sultan, the lord of 
the world, ruling the necks of the people, master of the Kings of 

vol. ix. K 
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Arabia and Persia, monarch of the kingdoms of both Continents and 
both Seas, asylum of Sullaus and Princes, friend of Islam and tho 
Prophets, manifestator of tho sublime word of God, and adorned with 
his gifts; Abiil MuzaiTar Al Muayyad Ibrahim Aadilshah'." 

The conclusion is in verse, expressing his hope that the book may 
be " honoured by the inspection of his Highness and the courtiers and 
attendants of his circle, the empire of eloquence and rhetoric; so that, 
instead of remaining a worthless and unvalued atom in the depth of 
non-existence and obscurity, it may rise like the world-illuming sun 
to the pinnacle of meridian ascension; and although now a star, 
hidden and veiled among tho constellations, it may through favour 
become a full moon pointed at by tho learned of the age." 

Finally, in compliance with tho practico of authors of all times, ho 
chooses an auspicious 11:11110 for his book, and calls it the " Cream of 
Poesies and Buttermilk of Conceits*," and divides it into au Introduc- 
tion (jlfucaddama/i), four Preliminary Chapters (Fad), four Sections or 
Books (Ruhi, column), and a Conclusion (Khdtimah). 

The Mucaddamah, or Introduction, gives, as usual, the author's 
reasons for undertaking his present work; preceded by verses of Jami, 
Maulawi Kumi, aud some of his own. 

Four Fasls, or sections, follow, on tho properties and attributes of 
Love. First, on the eternal and inherent quality of Love, as derived 
from the Creator. Second, in explanation of tho real nature and 
excellence of Love, and in refutation of those who misapply tho namo 
to other passious. Third, Love distinguished as Nefsanr or Ruhani 
(spiritual), aud Jismani (sensual); and on the seven qualities essential 
to the true lover, viz., secrecy, unity of object, single-mindedness, 
ardency of affection, jealousy, submission (to the will of tho beloved), 
and unqualified admiration. Fourth Fasl, The characteristics of Love 
as exhibited in the beloved one; secrecy, chastity, retirement from the 
converse of men; modesty. This metaphysical disquisition is illus- 
trated by numerous quotations from Arabic and Persian authors, 
extracts of Sufi poetry, and appropriate anecdote; and, although it 
>vould seem somewhat misplaced as an introduction to a biography, it 
is probably intended by the author to characterize his work, which ho 

1 The Suliuf, in Tula's life, calls his patron, to whom lie dedicates " Ibrahim 
Addilsluth Bi'jiipuri," V. Lit. Ilindoui, &c, p. 238; that is, of Vizapur in India, 
which would suppose the author to have visited that country; but no such event 
is related by his biographer, nor does it appear from his own preface. 

• Klmltisat til Ashaar wa Zubdat ul Afkdr. It is often difficult to translate, at 
all literally, the titles of Easteru works, without producing something ludicrous iu 
our idiom. 
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has already announced his intention of "embellishing with the loves of 
the iiocts," as well as with their worldly life and literary occupation. 
These four chapters occupy about thirty pages, ami are succeeded by a 
Persian commentary of the compiler on an Arabic poem of Ali Ibn Ali 
Talib, interpreted lino for line, filling twenty-three pages. A Lahicah 
(x\2~y), or additional remark, follows, in which Taki speaks of the 
division of speech into proso and verse; of the different kinds of ver.se 
(but without entering into any details of prosody), and of the dif- 
ference of skill exhibited by poets in the various branches of the art; 
of some, whom ho considers to havo been masters in all ; others, who 
excelled, severally, in Casidah, Ghazal, Mesnawi, and Kitab. 1'ho 
glory of Mesnawi ho assigns, with justice, to Firdusi and Nizami; 
but seems to show some undue partiality to his countryman, Muhtas- 
hain of Kashan, in giving him a place among those who were distin- 
guished in all the various styles of writing. 

The grand division of the biography is into four books (Hukn), of 
which tho first book is again divided into two parts (Mujallad). 

Ruku I. Tho ancient poets from the time of the dynasty of 
Sabaktagin, arranged according to the date of their death, with an 
account of their lives and loves, and extracts from their Diwans. 
Tho first llukn contains fifty-four poets, and is divided into two 
Mujallads. 

Mujallad I. Twenty-four poets, chiefly Casidah writers, who dis- 
tinguished themselves in their time ("bore away the ball of poetic 
imagery from the hippodrome of eloquence"). The earliest is Ausnri, 
and the latest, Cawuuii of Ganjah'. This chapter contains all the 
most celebrated names of ancient poets, Asadi, Nasir Jvhusrii, Alu'il- 
farah, Masud Saad Selnian, Azraki, Miiizzi, Watwat, Fclcki, and 
Khacani; which, with tho other memoirs, fill nearly a hundred pages. 
It closes with maxims and advice, occupying about six leaves. 

Mujallad II. The remaining writers of Casidah, thirty; from 
Zahiruddin Faryabi to Afzal Ki'ishi 2 . This series includes Niziiini, 
Attar, Kcmal of Isfahan, Jelaluddiii Kiiiui, &c, 150 pages. 

Jtuku II. (which is also Mujallad III.) contains the older "Ghazal 
singers, and some also of their contemporaries who wrote Oasidahs, 
more than forty poets (there are forty-four)." Saadi commences this 
series, in which it is difficult to see the propriety of the arrangement, 
as distinguished from the preceding. The last poet in the list is Shah 

1 Tlic brother, or, as some say, cousin of Shaikh Nizami. 
' Zahi'ruddiu died a.ii. 0!)ll, and Afzaluddin of Kashan, A.n. ««(,'. 

K 2 
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Shujiiu Kiriiiiiiii, of whom a very long and historically interesting 
memoir is given. This division of the work is prefaced by a dedica- 
tion to Shall Abbas Safawi, who is hero glorified in proso and verso, 
in a manner similar to the dedication of the first portion of the 
Tazkirnli. 

Rukn HI. (Mujallad IV.) gives the more modern writers of 
Glni7.nl and Casidah ; the first in tho scries is Hafiz, and the hist 
Mnulana Fenni (d. 8W1); forty-eight poets. This hook is prefaced by 
a chapter on tho three Snli classes of Wiisilan, Salikan, and Mnki- 
niaii ', a subject fully explained in J ami's Nafahiit ul Uns. 

Rnkn IV r . (Mujallad V.) "Poets of the time of Snltan Husain 
Mirza, being the period at which this work was composed. Above a 
hundred poets, Sahib Diwan." Theso commence with Jaini and AH 
Shir, and end with Ghazali of Mcshhcd, who died 970. 

I have given the contents of these five divisions according to tho 
index furnished in the preface. Tho fourth Rukn (fifth Mujallad) is 
wanting in my manuscript, which otherwise is perfect, and the omis- 
sion scorns to have been made by the scribe, as the copy, without 
interruption, proceeds immediately to the Khatimah, which commences 
on the same page. I am inclined to think that the work, as originally 
published, formed five volumes, and that the copyist, in this case, had 
not access to a complete set." 

The Khatimali is preceded by the usual forms, Praise of tho Deity, 
of Muhammad, of Ali, of the Monarch of Islam, and Mumtjut, or 
Prayers; then, after the eulogy of tho blessings of speech, and the 
gift of eloquence and poetry, the author states his wish to add to tho 
memoirs of the poets who lived before his time, an account also of 
his contemporaries. He divides them into twelve chapters C\ms\) 
"the number of the signs of the Zodiac," according to the seveial 
cities or districts of which they were natives. Each Asl, or birth- 
place, is further arranged under two heads, (Fad); contemporaries 
still living, or those of somewhat earlier date, and since dead. The 
twelve Asls are, "1. Kashan; 2. Isfahan; 0. Cum; 4. Siivah and 

o^^ 6 lC,U oW^ 

* The only note of transcription in the MS. is at the end of the second 
Mujallad, "finished on Wednesday, 21st of Ramazan, 103B;'* and of the fourth 
Mujallad, "finished Muliarram, 1039" (— 1027 a.d.) I was at one time induced 
to suppose the MS. to be the author's origiual copy, which these dates would easily 
permit; but there is no note of its being his autograph, and the omission of one of 
the volumes would seem to imply it to be a transcript. 
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adjacent places; 5. Cazwiu; especially noticing the most celebrated 
Princes, Sultans, and Vizirs, who lived there in the time of Shah 
Tahmasp; 6. The provinces of Gilan and Dar ul Marz; 7. Tabriz 
and other towns of Azerbaijan ; 8. Kirnian and parts adjacent; 0, 10, 
and 11, arc not distinguished by rubric in the manuscript, but appear 
to be divided between the towns of Yezd, Shiraz, and Hamadan. 
Three more chapters under the title of Lahkah, supply the poets of 
Baghdad, Jerbadcan, and Khonsar, and further additions give those of 
Key and Astcrabad, besides tho natives of many other towns and 
provinces; following an arrangement far from distinct, or in accord- 
ance with tho heading of tho several chapters. 

Tho author, whoso labours of compilation seemed destined to be 
unceasing, and whoso zeal in commemorating his fellow poets could 
scarcely bo restrained within the limits either of time or form of 
composition, again addresses himself to the " Jupiter-like and world- 
enlightening minds" of his readers, to inform them, that the acqui- 
sition of new materials since tho completion of his work, and espe- 
cially from such of his contemporaries as commenced writing sinco 
that period, and who now allowed him a sight of their Divans, with 
permission to make extracts for his Tazkirah, had determined him to 
add a (second) Khatiinah. Many copies of his book being already 
published, and circulated in Irac and Khorasau, he had no other 
means of adding to it, and, at the same time, of making corrections. 
His second Khatiinah, then, contains the poetry, without memoir, of 
sixty authors, who had either been omitted in the earlier arrangement, 
or with whose history he was before unacquainted. They arc in 
alphabetical order, according to the Takhallus, and (ill about fifty 
pages. Takiuddin's own poetry appears among them, under the 
letter i, Zikri being his poetic name'." 

Finally, a Zil, or sequel to the appendix, contains the author's 
reflections on his work, and his self-gratulation at the fulfilment of his 
task, after devoting his lifo to tho subject of poetry and its history, 
and having now arrived at the fiftieth year of his sige. lie then gives 
a Quatrain, recording tho date from the pen of that chrouogratnuiatist 



isS& Under the head of Zikri, in D'Herbclot, wc find, "Takicddin 

Al-llossaini, nom d'un autcur qui n ccril la Vie dc cinq Poctcs Persians duut il a 
revu ct public* lea ouvragoa. Cc9 cinq poctcs sent Ainak, Souzeni, Kcschidi, I'elcki, 
et Oiimdi." Possibly D'Herbclot, or the author lie followed, had seen a fragment 
of Takicddiu's work, containing only these five lives. They occur nearly together 
in the first Itiikn of the Tazkirah, thus: Amoc, Senui, Illalii, Mulitashaiii, Suxani, 
Abdurrazzac, Hasan, Amdili, Iiashiduddm Watnat, Fclcki, 
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Amir Rafiiiddin Mufimnuii '. After this, however, Taki observes, that 
so many lives of ancient and modern authors wcro inserted in his 
Tazkirah, subsequently to its completion in its original form, and the 
book bad become "so bulky and corpulent," the extracts amounting 
altogether to 350,000 couplets, that it was found necessary to add 
another volume, or Mujallad, to the five already arranged; and, at 
length, in 1016 of tho Hijrah, exhausted with his long and laborious 
compilations, which had occupied him during thirty years, ho resolved 
to "bar against himself tho door of Tazkirah-writing and end his 
troubles of authorship, nor, from that day, insert in tho archives of 
his Tazkirah another naino or verso." Upon which bo improvised the 
following Tarikb: 

£zyz tS iXj tjjj <_»uT *£} dy^ 
j" : j*j' <\iilj tli^yi IjXj jJ> L> 

Tho words underlined give the date 0H11. 
Ill the life of the poet Sadie, in the second Appendix, lie says it was thon the 
year 988, when he was engaged in completing his collection ; yet at a much earlier 
stage of his work, the end of Mujallad II., he says, " Up to the present year, 
1015," Ac. Was this copy made, perhaps, from different editions of tho scparato 
parts ? This would account for the discrepancy of dates, and bo supported by tho 
omission of a part already mentioned. 

» This line, as it stands, docs not agree with the date, but by omitting the first 
two letters, forming the word jji,, the remainder would make exactly 1016. In 
the first line, I read xj,,*, f or ^ in the MS., aud JJj f or 
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Mir Taki is named as an authority in tho prcfaeo to the Tazkirah 
of Tahir, in tho Khazanahi Admiral), and tlio Khulasat ul Kclam. 
(No. XII.) He is also very frequently quoted in tiio Suliuf, and a 
short notico of his life is given in that work. Tho memoir, however, 
contains no additional information, being chiefly confined to tho 
general characteristics of his book and the merits of his poetry. On 
tho latter, indeed, tho Suliuf does not bestow much praise, and 
observes, that neither his name nor specimens of his composition havo 
found their way into later compilations. 

The Khazanah mentions the work thus; " Khatimahi Khulasat ul 
Ashurir, tho Tazkirah of Mir Taki Kushi, tho date of tho completion 
of which is 993." This scorns to alludo only to tho Appendix, as 
being all that was accossiblo; probably an imperfect copy. However, 
tho dato is that of the earlier portion of tho work, or perhaps the 
earlier edition. 

Tahir merely gives the namo, Mir Taki Kashi, as an author con- 
sulted. Tho Khulasat ul Kclam cites, in its Preface, the full title of 
the work. 

Taki's Tazkirah is very important, both from its early date, and 
tho caro bestowed by tho author on its arrangement. The memoirs 
also are frequently of some extent, and tho critical observations full 
and interesting. Perhaps ono of the most remarkable criticisms is 
where, on the occasion of his disputing an opinion of Daulatshah, as to 
tho period at which two poets flourished, he calls that author's work 
"an erroneous, or faulty composition 1 . The passage occurs in the life 
of Bcdr Shashi of Cazwin, hi tho 4th Dock, and is important, as a 
proof of tho caro with which Taki examined his authorities, and also 
as a remarkable exception to tho unqualified praise usually bestowed 
on Daulatshah. It is much to be regretted, that Taki has not fol- 
lowed the usual practico of enumerating in his preface the authors he 

and adds, 

A former proprietor of tho MS. hits endeavoured to vindicato Paulatsliah from 
ao genera! a censure by suggesting g.^a^S,^ as n reading for fa.*^, but tho 
writing of this copy is so distinct, and the absence of points so unusual, that there 
seems no doubt of the text; tho epithet also, as it now stands, being more likely 
to be applied where the criticism which follows is unfavourable. 
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had consulted, as wo should probably have met with the names of 
some of the ancient biographies, which would have been familiar to 
him at so early a period. 

III. 

The next work on biography is the Tazkirab of Taki Auhadi, 
and is a very largo thick folio in the library of the East India Honso'. 

The author's name at length, as given in his preface, is Taki bin 
Miiinuddiu bin Saftduddin ■Muhammad al Husaini al Auhadi al 
Daccaki nl Balbani al Isfahan! *; that is, of tho Hnsaini branch of 
Sayyids, born at Balbsin, and residing at Isfahan; the names Auhadi 
and Dacca kf refer to his ancestors and family. He describes himself 
as descended by seven steps from the Shaikh ul Masluukh Ghaws ul 
Zemrin, Shaikh Auhaduddin Abdullah bin Ziiiiddin Masaud al Furs! 3 al 
Balbani, and through him from Shaikh Ibn Ali Daccaki 4 , in lineal 
descent from the Imam Musa Kazim. 

Tho prcfaco is of unusual length, occupying nearly thirty-six 
pages, of which about two-thirds aro devoted to the author's lifo 
(jU^-l ,> & 3 ^=- XjJLf), his birth being on Charshambah (the 
day of tho month is not given), in Muharram, 973 of tho Hijrah, in 
the reign of Shah Tahmasp, the eon of Ismail. Tho narrative then 
enters very circumstantially into the history of his family, and all tho 
particulars of his education. His father died during his childhood, 
and he remained under tho care of his mother, whom he also lost 

' Bibliolh. IiPydcn. 

1 To be distinguished from his predecessor Taki Kilslii, -whose work lias just 
been described, Tnki Kilstii's poetic name was Zikri; Auhadi used his mime, 
Taki, as his Takhollus. In his Tftzkiro.li, he says, 

« It is a little diflicult to fix this name from the MS., where it appears also 
sometimes to be Wnfiic, Wacae, WacaT. The surname DakSk is found in some of 
the memoirs of Ibn Khalican, — Do Slaue's Translation. 
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when at the age of twelve years; after which the orphan was adopted 
by his preceptor, tlio Matilana Mircay, under whom, and with the 
instruction of other learned men, he pursued his various studies. 
These he commenced at the early age of five years, by " planting his 
footsteps in the wilderness of grammar, logic, jurisprudence, and 
geometry, and then passing on to the valley of divine and mora) 
philosophy." Ho describes himself as having applied so diligently to 
all his studies, as to havo been "quite free from the propensity to 
play and sport, which usually distracts the attention and engages the 
timo of children." At the ago of twenty (a.h. 995), we find him in 
the cam]> of Muhammad Khudabcndeh, and subsequently presented 
to tho young Abbas. Taki Auhadi's taste for poetry had been evinced 
at a very early age, but had been discouraged by his friends in favour 
of the moro severe studies of science. In later life he indulged his 
poetic inclination by compiling an anthology, which he named Firdusi 
Khayali Auhadi, of which tho value of the letters contains also the 
date 1 . This was arranged at the suggestion of his friend Haidar 
Haindani ( (jliAs- ), who accompanied him on a journey to India, and 
it contained all the specimens of poetry ho had collected in the six 
years between Shiraz and Guzarat. Afterwards, when staying at 
A grali, one of the nobles of Jchangir's court induced him to remodel 
his work, ami to accompany tho extracts with memoirs of the several 
authors quoted. Thus completed, he named his Tazkirah, " Urfat 
u ghurfiUi Afishikiii wa arsat u fu-zati aarifinV The biography is 
divided into twenty-eight Arsahs (a*?^) each containing one letter 
of the alphabet, and the general division is into three Urfahs (&i r £ )] 
viz., of the ancient poets; those of a middle ago; and those more 
modern. 

A memoir of Auhadi is given in the Kiuzat ul Sliuara and also 
in the Suhuf, to both of which, as well as to the Khazanah, this work 
has lent its assistanco as an authority. The Suhuf adds some par- 
ticulars to thoso we obtain from the autobiography ; viz., that he was 
the son of Sayyid Abdullah, and was called Auhadi because descended 
from that learned man of his time, Shaikh Auhad Dacciic; that he 
whs attached to the court of Shah Abbas, and in the year 1050, in tho 
reign of Jehangir, went to India, whero ho devoted himself to tho 

1 "Auhadi's Garden (or Paradise) of Imagination." \La^. m»,J i =!)!)!. 

• One of those titles, in which, as in those of many Arabic hooks, the trans- 
latable sense is sacriiiced to a sort of rhythm, if not rhyme. The work is gene- 
rally quoted, more concisely, us the Urfatu'l uiishikiu wa irsalu'l aarifin, alto, 
familiarly, the UrftU. 
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composition of the work known as tho Tazkirahi Taki Auhadi, and 
finished it at Guzarat. The extracts in it amounted to eighty 
thousand couplets. He composed also another Tazkirah, abridged 
from the larger one, and called it Kaabahi Irfan'. This Tazkirah 
tho author of the Sulmf had not seen, but says, " Ali Culi Khan 
Walih in the Riazat id Shuara writes, that it contains many foolish 
talcs, and Sirajuddin Ali Khan Arzu" says no book has been seen 
with such copious contents, but that it stood in need of a second 
rcvisiil. With all this, Auhadi was a man of noble family, aud a 
distinguished Sufi. He was particularly skillod in lexicography, and 
composed a Persian dictionary called Snrinahi Snlainuln 3 , founded on 
tho Uurhiiui Ciiti. Thoy say his complete works amounted to more 
than thirty thousand couplets, and contained among othor pieces, a 
Mcsnawi, called Yacub u Yusuf, and a Sakf Niimah, called Nisar u 
Khumar 4 ." The lifo by Ali Culi Khan is similar, but not so full, 
the author of the Suhuf having added many particulars from later 
sources. 

One of tho principal merits of Auhadi's Tazkirah, to readers who 
may not have access to Al Aufi's, is, that it preserves much of the 
materials of that more ancient and scarcer work, of which, it may bo 
seen from tho frequent quotation of its author's name, Taki Auhadi 
has made very diligent use. 

The volumo of Auhadi's Tazkirah in the Library of tho East 
India House extends only to the first six memoirs of letter o. 

The copy used by tho author of the Khaznnah contained only from 
jja to <5, and he mentions that another compiler, Arzu, had also only 
an imperfect MS. of Auhadi. The work seems thercforo to be seldom 
found complete. 

' Cv^y* *****" " Tho Ka * bau »" or "Tcmplo of tho Learned," or "of 
Knowledge." 

9 In the Mcjm.4 til NcfiiVs, noticed later. 

a , . .l^jLu JU<v4v Stirnieli, or Colly rium for tlio eyes of Suliiimnn ; pro- 
bably, in compliment to Shall Sulniniaii Snfawi, to whom perhaps it was dedicated. 
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IV. 

Tlio Tazkir.ah of Tahir of Nasrabad', of which thoro is a copy in 
the library of the British Museum, and another in tlio private collec- 
tion of Mr. Curcton 8 . 

A preface, written with much elegance, introduces tlio subject of 
poetry, considered either as praiseworthy, or subject to blame, and 
illustrates it by arguments adduced on both sides of tho question in an 
assembly of learned friends. This is a tliemo frequently brought 
forward in works on this subject; tho enemies of poetry grounding 
thoir opposition on tho severe censuro on that art, passed on it by 
Muhammad in tradition and in the Coran, while its practice is defended 
in a moro attractive manner, if with less orthodoxy, by tho eulogies 
bostowed by tho poets themselves on their favourite pursuit, affording 
innumerable quotations. 

Mirza Tahir then states his desire to compose a Tuzkirah, in imita- 
tion of his predecessors Al Aufi, Alishir, Sam Mirza, Daulatshah, 
Mulla Sufi", and Taki Kashi, tho object of which should bo to com- 
memorate such of his contemporaries, as were authors of a complete 
Diwan, or thoso who even occasionally composed in verse. At tho 
suggestion of some persons of taste, he was induced to add a selection 
of enigmas, riddles, and chronograms 4 , from ancient as well as modern 
writers, of which class no collection had been previously made; and 
this addition he considered would much increase the interest and 
merit of his work. Ho commenced his compilation in A.ir. 118,% and 
dedicated to Shah Sulaiman Safawi. The divisions of the work are 
thus arranged; — 

An introduction (Mucaddamah) on the poetry of Kings anil 
Princes. 

Section 1st (l_**j» Scries). On Entire, Khans, Vizirs, Scribes, and 

• I have used the latter MS. ; it is an octavo volume, containing 7*<0 panes 
written in an Indian hand, without any name or ilate of transcription. JJoth 
copies, which arc in all respects very similar, both in form and in handwriting, are 
furnished with an index, placed before the preface, and referring to the page by 
figures. 

3 Author of (lie Tazkirah called Maikhanah u liutklianah, noticed later. 
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others, employed in the Imperial Dcftcrklinnch ; anil who wcro also 
poets; in three chapters, (&S, a). 

1st; The Emirs and Khans of Iran. Chapter .2nd; Thoso of 
Hindustan. 3rd; Secretaries, Clerks, and Scribes of tho Imperial 
Registry. 

Chapter II. Sayyids, Nojibs, and others of that class. 

Chapter 111. Account of wise and learned men, in thrco divi- 
sions. 1st; Wise and learned men of Iran. 2nd; Calligraphs 
(, . ylwj Jiyi). 3; Fakirs and Dorwiskcs. 

Section 4th. Standard Poets. 

1. Poets of Iran and Khorasan. 

2. Poets of Mawarannahr. 

3. Poets of Hindustan. 
Section 5th. The author's family. 

Khatimnh. On the Enigmas, Riddles, and Chronograms, of ancient 
and modern writers, in two parts (_*xS,_). let; Thoso whoso author 
is known: and 2nd; Thoso which cannot be assigned to their author; 
each part divided further under the three heads of Chronogram, Riddle, 
and Enigma. 

The first memoir in tho Mucaddamah is that of Shah Abbas, fol- 
lowed by Shah Abbas II., and a few princes of tho Safido family. 
The Emirs and other dignitaries of tho 1st Safl', or scries, aro nearly 
a. hundred and fifty, containing few names of any interest. Tho 
contents of the second scries aro above a hundred memoirs. Thoso of 
the third section, about two hundred and twenty, are also of littlo 
interest, except, perhaps, the short chapter which notices some dis- 
tinguished calligraphic writers of Tahir's time. Thero aro nine of 
them, with a. few poetic specimens. Those bearing tho titlo of 
Standard Poets arc very numerous, but, with tho exception of Talib 
Kclim and a few othors, they are little known to us as having so high 
a reputation. 

The Persian poets of Hindustan, forming tho third and last sub- 
division of tho fourth section, aro seventeen in number, natives of 
Kashmir, Labor, and other parts; of whom some appear in M. dc 
Tassy's Biographical work, and some few also aro in the chapter of 
the Atesh Kcdah which is devoted to native Persian writers of India. 

The whole of the poets given by Tahir exceed a thousand, but 
the greater number of them have enjoyed scarcely more than 
ephemeral fame, and their merits to have been little appreciated 
except by their contemporaries. On the whole, tho author of this 
Tazkirah, like Sam Mirza, his predecessor in biography, seems to have 
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considered less the worthiness, than the number of the writers he 
recorded, and his object to have been either to array a longer series of 
names' than were contained in other works, or, by enhancing the 
merits of his contemporaries, to throw lustre on the age and reign in 
which he himself lived. 

The fifth book gives short memoirs of some of the author's rela- 
tions (seven), of which number Mirza Ahsau Ali was half-brother to 
Tahir's father; Mirza Salih, his father's cousin; and Mirza Ismail, the 
son of Mirza Muhammad Nasrabadi, Tahir's own cousin. Nearly all 
were of Nasrabad, and most of them either accompanied or followed 
their relation to India, in which country, as well as in Persia pre- 
viously to their (light, they enjoyed great honour and respect, and 
wero admitted to various important public dignities. Hadiuzzcmiiu, 
Tahir's son, was, at the time he wrote, still in Merv, and an affectionate 
and earnest prayer is proffered, that they may soon, as well as all 
his other relations, be happily reunited. Tlio merits and accomplish- 
ments of these different members of his family are faithfully recorded, 
and the author proceeds to give some account of his own history and 
feelings. This part of the work is written in a llowery, but very 
beautiful style, and it will bo seen later, from the criticism of a 
modern native writer, that it is considered a proof of Tahir's learning 
and elegance of composition. It commences with his birth and 
education in Nasrabad, and dwells with proud satisfaction on the 
honours and dignities of his ancestors, of whom Khajah Sadruddiu 
Ali, his grandfather, was governor of Isfahan in the time of Mirza 
Sultan Muhammad Gurkan before Mirza Shahrokb, and built three 
Madrasahs, formerly richly endowed and well supported, but at that 
time abandoned to ruin and decay. He gives a particular account of 
these endowments, and indulges in many regrets at their present 
neglected state. The further history of his family, and of his own 
life, though it presents a lino specimen of composition, as related by 
the author himself, may be conveniently replaced by the memoir of 
him given in the Suhuf. 

"Mirza Tahir was born in the yoar of the Ilijrali 101!), and lived 
at first in the Mektobkluinahi Shiihi, but afterwards fixed his resi- 
dence in a coffec-houso in Isfahan, much frequented by poets and 
learned men. Ho studied with Aca Husaiu Khonsari, and by his 
advice and assistance arranged a Biography of Poets, called Tazkirahi 
Nasrabadi, containing the poets of the time of Shah Abbas. The 

i "Bine grosse Zalil von Diclitcrn aufr.ulisclien," &c. Gcscliiclite der 
schojuen KcdeLiinste l'craiena, p. 319, where this observation is made on tlio 
Tiilifulii Saini. 
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vigour of his prose may bo seen from his memoir of his own life, ami 
his excellence in poetic composition froin his imitation of Ahli Shinui's 
artificial Mcsnawi 1 . He associated in friendly intimacy with Mir 
Ncjiit, Mirza Sai'b, and Mir Jolal Asir, and was the paneygrist of 
Shah Sulaiman. They say he mado a journey to Hijaz, and finding 
on his return tho coffee-house deserted by all his former friends and 
associates, he retired in melancholy to the Mosque of Lilian, and shut 
himself up there in seclusion till his death. Shah Sulaiman held him 
in great esteem, ami whenever he came to Nasirabad used to visit 
him. Nasirabad is a district of Isfahan, and Limiu is one of the 
Mosques there*." 

V. 

JLAJ si,-. 

The Minit ul Khayal, or "Mirror of Fancy," of Shir Khan Lo'di 3 
is found in many collections. Tho copy I have in use belongs to 
Mr. Cureton, and is a small quarto volume of 4G5 pages'. The 
biography bears but a small proportion to the other contents of the 
volume, by far the greater part being occupied by various scientific 
treatises; viz., on Prosody and Vcrsificatiou, on Music, Medicine, 
Interpretation of Dreams and Physiognomy, Ethics, Physics, and 
Geography; and, in conclusion, separated by a lorJg distance from the 
section of the work, to which it would seem moro natural to append 
it, there is a Tazkirat ul Sh;iiratj or Biography of Poetesses, 

The Preface and Introduction treat of the origin of poetry and tho 
sentiments expressed in the Corah on that art and on its followers; of 
the earlier Arabic poets, concerning which thd memoirs at the com- 
mencement of Daulatshah's Work are noticed; allusion is made to the 
well-known story of Lcbid, and his confession of the superiority of 

1 The Siliri llalnl ,}&»- v^? of Maulaua Ahli of Shiraz, which was itself an 
imitation of Katibi's Mnjma ul Bahrain, 

1 The name of the Mosque is not very distinctly written in the MS. It also reads 
OblwtASJ "* ey ery instance; while tho copies I have consulted of Tfthir'e work, 
have always jbUAaJ 

» Professor Dorn, from a MS. of tho Tarfkhi Afghan, belonging to the writer 
of thU sketch, has established the pronunciation of (S^A to be Lodai. Bulletin 
Scicntiftime, St. Pctersb. T. x. 

' I have also used, for collation, a copy In the library of the East India House 
(No, 220), an octavo of 450 pages. 
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the Coran over uninspired competitions. Yethret bin Cahtau bin 
Had is cited as the first who composed Arabic poetry, and lichram 
Gur as the inventor of the first Persian distich; the fifteen different 
kinds if verse arc defined, exclusive of those called artistical 1 ( jlLie) 
as practised by Amir Khusru among the ancient poets and Shaikh 
Habib Ullah of Akbcrabad among modern writers. Immediately 
following tho Mucaddamah is a treatise on the art of writing, the 
various kinds of character, and a brief notice of some celebrated 
calligraphy. The author thought this a suitable introduction to the 
biographical part of his poetic treatise, which is, in like manner, 
followed by the chapters treating on prosody; the latter, certainly, 
a very suitable accompaniment. Ho considered this addition the 
more necessary, as, ho observes, writers of lator date paid much less 
attention to prosody and the rules of their art, than those of older 
times, and laments, that in his day every scribbler, who could 
rhyme a couplet, was dubbed poet, and obtained fame and rank 
accordingly. 

The poets noticed are seventy in number; the poetesses, fifteen. 
The former series includes both ancient and modern ; commencing, as 
usual, with Asadi and tho great bards of Firdusi's time, and termi- 
nating with an Indian author, Maulana Shaida of Fat'hpur. 

Tho poetesses, with one single exception, Mihri, differ entirely 
from those mentioned in the Atesh Kedah ; these being the only two 
Persian Tazkirahs which afford the ladies tho honour of a separate 
chapter. Many who arc mentioned by Shir Khan, though their lan- 
guage is Persian, are of Indian birth, as might be expected in the 
writings of a native of that country 8 . 

A short Khatimah (of two pages and a half) concludes the volume. 
In this the author, after the usual praises of the Deity and the 
Prophet, returns thanks for the completion of his book, and adverts 
to tho circumstances under which it was composed, mentioning the 
death of his father, but without giving his name', in the year 1081, 
and of his brother, whom he calls Abdallah Khan, killed in the 

1 Such as tho composition of Tarikh, or Chronogram, of Lcipograinmatie 
verses, and of those culled Zu'l Bahrain, Zul CAfiatain, double rhymed, and to be 
scanned according to two different measures, Ac. 

8 Tho " Gcschichte dor Osmanischen Dichtkunst," and the " History of Hin- 
dustani Poetry," give the memoirs of several Eastern poetesses; their number, 
however, is far exceeded by those of Tersia, as exhibited in the Blinit aud in the 
Atesh Kedah. 

5 The Arabic title of the work, as given on the fly leaf of the India House 
copy, supplies his father's name, calling it the Tazkirtih of Shir Khan, Ibn Ali 
Ahmed Khau Lodi. 
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mountains of Kabul, in 1087'. These are the ouly particulars, how- 
ever slight, relating to his family, with which the author supplies us, 
and even these are introduced merely to describe the affliction, under 
which he laboured at the commencement of his present undertaking. 

Shir Khan mentions n'ono of his authorities, but professes (in his 
Khntimah) to have consulted many works bearing upon his subject* 
and declares his compilation to have been one of great labour and 
research*, and wo must estimato the value of his performance from the 
rare he seems to have bestowed on it. The poets, whoso lives it contains, 
being mostly of distinguished merit, aro so well known to us from 
oilier memoirs, as to make a reforenco to the Mirut ill Khayal appear 
almost superfluous, except as being a compilation so early in date, and 
ils materials derived probably from scarce and ancient authorities. 

We find no sketch of this author's life, cither among the memoirs 
in his work, nor, as usual, in the preface, or forming a separate 
chapter; and Shir Khan Lodi remains a pcrsonago undescribed. I 
have in vain searched for information in the numerous Tazkirahs 
which aro of later date than his, but, with the exception of the 
Khazanahi Aamirah, they do not contain even a reference to his work. 

The Khntimah of the Mirsit til Khayal concludes with the following 
Tarikh, from which, as the Khazanahi Aamirah observes, the year 
1102 is obtained as the date of its completion. 

.JUT ( — Oj. yjU^ (^j-a**. ^i *fl* 

i Written 1007 in the BIS. iu full, but the word alX&jfc eighty had, no doubt, 
been omitted. 

v J-^-i v*~ **/*■> *V '*^* 

9 This Chronogram is ingenious, but requires explanation. The letters of 
JUjLl Cl>\ .«, 8 ,vo tne number 1318, from which, abstracting the numerical value 
of the word Hi j =« 211, there remains 1102. Thus "Reflection, by removing 

the veil ( g^ j ) from the Mirror of Fancy, discloses the date of its completion." 
There is a word in the second line wanting in the MS., and I am unable to supply 
It from the Klmzaimh, which only gives the figures of the year, but not tho 

verses. 
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VI. 

The author of this little Tazkirah 1 calls himself Iiuiyat Talabklmu 
Yiiwar", son of llalnnat Yiir Khan, and states, in a short preface, that 
having long cherished a wish to undertake a work of this kind, ho 
had, at length, on I'anjshainliah, nineteenth of li.aja.lt, in the ninth year 
<if Muhauunad Shah, and the year of the llijrah I Ail'.), "knocked at. 
the portal of commencement," and, despite the discouraging manner in 

which his master, Shaikh Muhauunad Andil Ulawi ( ,j A.\ ^ilt ) 
viewed his undertaking, he finally completed his work ; for whieh 
" that compendium of countless perfections," Khnjah iMuhannuad Shcrif 
furnished a poetical Chronogram, or Tiirikhi Anjnm. 

\jx£ CJ^liLo j\ l_,Jlw ySZ. \\>fO 

There arc memoirs of nearly 220 poets in this Tazkirah, alphahcti- 
cally arranged. Both narrative and selection of poetry are naturally 
very limited. A short Khatimah, copied by another hand, ox presses 
the satisfaction of the author at the completion of this " heart-alluring 
volume," with the customary apologies and claims for indulgence. 
There i8 no quotation of tho Mactilati Shuara in other Tazkirahs, nor 
can I find the poet Yiiwar in any of their biographies. 

VII. 

The latter half of the twelfth century of the ITijrali furnishes 
numerous works on biography, but of a long list of Tazkirah.s', the 

' AtS. of tlic India House Library, No. 4'27, containing sixty-live pages in 
octavo, many of the memoirs being written in a minute liaml round tlie margin, 
or in spaces wliicli liad Itceii blank; probably additions. 

fjaJjs?" .Aj - LivXJb iIajULs I" ft note on the fly leaf tlie iininc is 

written (_, ^IsA.JJa CkAIxj i_*lali! aJJl ^vA* E «>>*-=i winch in pro- 
bably correct. 

3 Tlie title, however, only affords the number 1143. 

* I have the use of two copies of the Hiazat, of which one is in my own collec- 
tion, a very plainly written quarto manuscript of SUM pages, formerly belonging lo 
Major Turner Macau, who quotes it in the Introduction lo bia edition of the Shah 

Nantelt. This MS. exends only to the letter ^ The other is a large folio in the 

India House (Bibliotheca Lcydcuiana), and is complete. Mr. J. 11. Elliott also 
possesses a copy. 

vor,. ix. L 
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earliest I can notice from inspection, is tlie Riazat ul Sinistra, or 
Garden of Poets, by Ali Culi Khan, a native of Baghistan, from 
which liia work is sometimes called also Tsirikhi Dsigliistiiiii. This 
Tazkirah is referred to by most writers who succeeded him; and in 
many of their works his life is given, under tho naiuo of Walih, his 
Takhallus. 

A short preface states, as tho author's reason for compiling tho 
work, his desire to make known to the world tho poets of his own 
time, particularly those of India, to which country ho had been driven 
from Persia, by the unhappy events of tho Afghan invasion. His 
object, as he states, was rather to collect lofty ideas and precious 
compositions, than to array an imposing host of versifiers. In tho 
selection of his anthology he has chosen mostly from C:isidah, Ghazal, 
Kilaah, and other kinds of verse, abstaining from Mcsnawi, as being 
of too great extent; "For," he says, "if I had given extracts from 
such works as the Shah Nanich of Firdusi, the Khainsch of Nizami, 
Jaini's Seven Poems, tho Mcsnawi of tho Maulana, &c, it wonld have 
swelled (he sizo of the voluino to twenty thousand couplets, and 
have caused rather weariness than interest to the reader." Ho states 
himself to have perused seventy Diwans, and consulted numerous 
biographical and historical works, and others relating to his subject. 
The Nafahiit' and tho Mcjsilis ul Ushslis'io* alono arc quoted by name. 
Wherever there was a difference of opinion in Tazkirahs, ho endea- 
voured to reconcile them, or to decide according to the greater or less 
degree of credit they deserved. To the Nafahiit in particular he 
attached great credit. He then eulogizes Shah Hnsain MirzaSafawi, 
Shah Tahmasp, Nadir, and Muhammad Shah. A portion of the pre- 
face is devoted to explaining the arrangement of his book, which ho 
has made alphabetical, giving reasons for his preference of it to a 
chronological scries, or to division according to rank and profession. 
Each letter forms a separate Rauzah, or Garden; "and this beauteous 
charmer (U.jj <X&1£) he named ltiaz ul ShuAiit', and added a 
Khatimah, containing his life." 

The date of the composition of tho Tazkirah is thus cnigmalizcd 

' u*Ji)1 dlxxju Nnfnlisit ul Uus, [Jnnii's celebrated work on Sufyism, 
analyzed in (lie Notices ct Extraits, &c. 
»*. 
oliixjl ijmII^ A collection of Anecdotes of Sufi love. The contents arc 

given in Ilainnicr-Purgstairs Catalogue of his Manuscript's. 
' Sometimes written Ilftizat, and sometimes llfaz ul Sinistra. 
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in a Tetrastich found among tlic specimens given of the author's 
poetry. 

Although it might he supposed to he more interesting to learn the 
author's history as descrihed hy his own pen, it is so much more full 
in the memoir given of him in the Suhuf, that it is preferable for 
insertion here. 

The original country of his ancestors is stated to have heen Ara- 
histan, and their genealogy to have been traced hack to Abbas, the 
uncle of the prophet. On the invasion of Hulagu Khan, and the 
downfall of the dynasty of the Abbaside Khalifs, one of the family 
emigrated to Daghistan, where ho took up his abode, anil from his 
commanding and noble manners and appearance, was at once recog- 
nised by the people as their chief. This princely authority remained 
with his descendants many years after his death, till, in the time of 
Shah Safi Safawi, one of the forefathers of this same Walih removed 
from Daghistan to Iran, where he was honoured with the title ol 
Safi Culi Khan, and appointed Begler Beg of Iran. From that time 
till the reign of Musaiii Mirza, the whole line of this family continued 
to enjoy honour and distinction; "such as Muhammad Ali Khan 
Uiibdalah, Begler Beg of Iravan, and Azarbaijan, and Candahar, and 
Path Ali Khan, uncle of the aforesaid Khan, who was entrusted with 
the oflioo of Vizir." 

Walih was born at Isfahan, ami his education was attended with 
the most distinguished success. A romantic attachment, formed while 
he was pursuing his studies at tho Mekteb Khaneli, for his cousin, 
Khadijah Sultan, with whom his union was prevented by "revolution 
nf fortune, and tho fiory breaking out of the Afghan invasion," exer- 
cised a melancholy influence over the remainder of Walih's life, during 

1 To obtain tlio required dale, recourso must lie had to tlie license Taamiyah; 
thus, the Arabic letters of the title of the hook give 1013, from which take tho^e 
of the word Klia/Zm (Autumn) = 65H, leaving iJ:"i. r ). Insert the iiiuiieric value of 

Uj ( s pr'»g) "deprived of its head," (i. e., the first letter ,_,), viz., 2011 - 2; 
according to the directions ingeniously concealed in the last two lines, "Autumn 
departed from the Garden of fonts, when Sjrrinij, deprived of its head, had 
entered." Hi 13 + 20(» - (iOti = I Mil. 

L 2 
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flic whole of which ho remained sad and downcast, and was the occa- 
sion of his composing many elegies in Turk! and Persian, "on the 
absence of that unseen moon," tho notice of which compositions 
belongs rather to the consideration of his character as a poet, than as 
the object of this sketch'. 

Ali Cnli Khan, at the distracted period of the revolution in Persia, 
and the rising of the sun of Nadir's glory, left his country and settled 
in India, where ho was favourably received at Court, became one of 
the Unii-ils, and lived in peace aud contentment, honoured and re- 
spected, in the society of his friends, till the year 1180, when ho 
died. 

Nearly the same particulars of the life ofWalih arc given in the 
Tazkirah of Aim Talilr, in which Shamakliau in Daghistan is named 
as the native town of Mi Culi's family, and tho first settler in 
Persia is called AIe;is Mirza, younger son of Aldur Khan of Shama- 
khan. " In the time of Sultan Husain Mirza the principal high offices 
in the kingdom appear to have been filled by different members of his 
family; Fath Ali Khan, his younger son being Sipiih Salar, and 
Muhammad Ali Khan, (Ali Culi Khan's father,) younger brother of 
Lutf Ali Khan, having the government of Ganjah and Shirwan." 
The same Tazkirah relates the early attachment to his cousin, who 
was also betrothed to him, aud his consequent flight from his native 
country. "The date of Walih's emigration to India was 1147, and 
of his death there 1170." "The contents of his Diwan," Abu Talib 
adds, " are estimated at four thousand couplets, and ho wrote also a 
Tazkirah, which, as stated already in the preface, was the cause of 
undertaking this work;" viz., the Khuhisat ul Afks'tr. 

The very short notice of Walih, in the Atesh Kedah, furnishes no 
additional information. In that work he is usually quoted as Ali 
Cnli Khan ficgzi. 

Tlic memoirs contained in the lliazat are between 1500 and 
1G00. Many of these, as well as tho specimens given, arc of consider- 
able length, as thoso of Anwari, Auhadi of Maraghali, J ami, JIafiz, 
Khusru, &c, and besides these well-known authors, large extracts 
from the scarcer works of Haidar, Shcfi'ii, Abdul Wasi' Jabali, Furogh, 
Ibrahim Khalifah (of whom a long memoir also). Somo of the 
latter occupy ten and twelve largo folio pages 1 ; those of Urfi, a 

1 Possibly liis poetic name of Wsilili, &]]. signifying "distracted lover," may 

have been chosen by him from the circumstance of his unfortunate attachment. 

1 The Khuhisat ul AfHr, No. XI. 

• 1 Those in the India House copy contain twenty-five lines of prose, or fifty 
couplets of poetry, to a page. 
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favourite poet with all native compilers, -ami of Sii'ili, nearly twenty 
pages each. From tho very rare poem of Fakliruddin Asi'iad on the 
loves of Waisili ami ltainin, there is a selection of more than .seven 
hundred couplets. Tho longest notices in biography are probably 
those of Shah Talnnusp, and of Lutf Alt Khan, a paternal uncle of 
the author, each containing four or live full pages of historical detail. 
There is also a very interesting memoir of M til la Shah, who occu- 
pies so conspicuous a place in the Duhistaii. The specimens of 
Walih's own poetry, given at the end of the Khatimah containing his 
life, amount to five- or six hundred couplets. They aro chielly 
Casidah. 

Walih's Tazkirah possesses a similar merit to that of Taki Anhadi 
in preserving recollections of Al Aufi, whose work is repeatedly 
quoted, apparently from inspection, and not indirectly through some 
later source. The other authorities principally used are Auhadi, 
Tiihir, Shir Khan; also Scrkhnsh, author of the Koliim'tt ul Shuara. 

The importance of the lliazat nl Shuara, and the esteem in which 
it was held by critics, is sullicicntly shown by Abu Talib's declaration 
that it was his chief inducement for compiling his own Tazkirah. 
Indeed, all subsequent authors agree in paying a tribute to the learn- 
ing and excellence of Walih. 

VIII. 

A Tazkirat ul Muasirin, or Biography of his contemporaries, was 
composed by the celebrated Shaikh AH Iluzin, who, in addition to the 
curious and interesting notices of authors, which are interspersed 
through his own Memoirs 1 , has devoted a separate work to the com- 
memoration of the poets of the twelfth century of Islamism. 

The only copy I have seen of this Tazkirah, is in the possession of 
Professor Forbes Falconer, to whom I am indebted for tint use of it. 
The manuscript is a small folio of eighty-seven leaves, written out in 
Shawwal 1244, in a tine largo Nastaalie, containing fifteen lines to a 
page. The preface occupies twelve pages. The author wished only 
to record the lives and poetry of his friends and contemporaries, and 
had, therefore, commenced his memoirs from the date of his own 
birth in Kabul ul si'iui, 1103. In speaking of previous Tazkirahs, he 
says, that many hardly deserve credit, verses of one author being 
frequently ascribed to another; persons inserted as poets, who never 

1 Distinguished by I lie name of ^-~»5M 'i S iy'j A copy of it is contained 
in the same manuscript with tho work now under notice. 
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even composed in verso; ami merit extolled, or cried down, in a 
perfectly arbitrary manner. In the composition of his owu work lio 
seems to have laboured under much disadvantage, arranging it, as ho 
says, "in a time of affliction '/'and depending entirely on memory both 
for his history and quotation, in which he states himself to have been 
unassisted by a single line of any author, or by reference to any work 
on the subject, so that in some cases, ho was obliged to give tho 
memoir alone, rather than omit one naiuo of the fraternity of poets. 
Tho division is simply into two parts, or <sS J, the first containing 
twenty, and the latter, eighty memoirs. Those of the first part arc of 
learned men, and occupy seventy-five pages; the second part comprises 
those of humbler rank and pretensions, briefly described in seventy- 
eight pages. In a short Khatimak the author returns thanks for the 
completion of his book, having, by application some hours by day and 
night, in nine days completed the number of a hundred memoirs, 
accompanied by such specimens of poetry as ho conld remember, and 
subscribes himself as Muhammad, called Ali bin Abi Talib bin 
Abdillah bin Ali al Zsihidi al Gilani. Tho date of his composition, ho 
had already stated in tho preface, to bo 11 05, when ho was in 
India. 

It will be conceived (hat this compilation, whoso materials were 
derived solely from the author's unassisted memory, can aflord but a 
very limited extent of extract, whilo tho memoirs, being exclusively 
contemporaneous, present few names of interest, in our present cir- 
cumscribed knowledge of modern Persian literature. Hazin's Ttuikira.Ii 
is, however, perhaps the more valuable, as a biographic outline of 
anthers whoso names would otherwise have perished altogether; and 
as containing specimens of their compositions, which were probably 
either never collected into Piwans, or if published, liavo been since 
forgotten or destroyed. Its contents aro also important as being 
derived from tho authors own personal knowledge, and deserving 
credit from the scrupulous fidelity he observed in his arrangement. 
Several of the same poets are noticed by his contemporary, Lutf Ali, 
in the Atesh Kcdah, but no memoir of that author, nor allusion to his 
Tazkirah appears in Ali Hazin's work. The Atesh Kedah was, indeed, 
completed after Hazin's flight from Persia, and as the two authors wero 
not acquainted 8 , it is possible that the Shaikh had no knowledge 
of his contemporary's labours, the result of which would hardly have 
found its way to India during the troubles of that period. 

1 Alluding, no doubt, to liis exile from his country, detailed in his Auto- 
Wograjiliy. 

* So stated in tlio life of H.izin, in the Atcsli Kcdnh. 
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AH Hazin's Tazkirat ill Muasirin is one of the authorities named 
in the preface of the Khazanahi Aamirah, anil the Khulasat ul Kehmi. 
A notice of his life appears in the latter work, in the Suliiif, and also 
in tho Khulasat ul Afkiir, as well as in the Atesh Kcdah. Little, 
however, is to ho added to tho full details we possess in his Auto- 
biography. The dato of his death, already fixed by M. do Tassyi from 
an Indian Tazkirah, is confirmed in tho Khulasat ul Kclnrn, wliinh 
states him to have died in tho year 1 18(1, and his burial-place outside 
tho city of Benares to have been much visited. 

IX. 

A small octavo volumo 2 , called Iutikhahi Tazkirat ul Shuar.i, 
claims a place among tho works now under notice, though, as its 
name denotes, it professes to be no more than a compendium. It 
contains only seventy-seven leaves, written in an Indian character, 
fifteen lines to a page. Tho compiler, without mentioning his name, 
states his object to have been the arrangement of a Bayaz from 
Tazkirahs and Diwaus "from tho earliest times to the present year 
1172." Tho division is into three Tabaeahs, or classes. 

Class 1st. Poets of the earliest age, from the very commencement 
of tho knowledge of the art of poetry among the Persians, down to the 
year 800, contemporary with Amir Tiiuur Gurkani Sahib Kiran. 

Class 2nd *hLj\*>- Those of middle antiquity, down to the 
time of llumayuu Padishah Tnghrayi, 901. 

Class 3rd s <\**. Modern poets. 

To tho last class he has "annexed some of the earlier masters of 
poetry, who, having composed in Pehlcwi, Cazwini, Kiriiiaui, ancient 
Gurkhi', and other tongues now no longer in use, he has contented 
himself with giving their names only, as also of some other writers, of 
whom, from their great antiquity, he was unacquainted with the 
compositions." 

The proposed arrangement does not seem to be preserved, as the 
poets occur merely in the alphabetical order of their names, with- 
out any apparent division in the copy according to classes of age. 

> History «f Hindustani Literature. "Hnzin (Muli.'imnutil)." 

* In Hie Library of the East India House, marked No. 17; presented liy 

Lieutenant-Colonel William Kirkpatrick, 30t!i May, lllul. 

3 I should have been inclined to read Gmji, tho language of Gurjistan, but it 

is written distinctly with Kh in the MS. in several places. 
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Tin-)' amount to ono hundred and fifty in number, and comprise 
chiefly the most, celebrated names, botli memoir ami extract being, in 
proportion to the size of tlic work, of very moderate length. A few 
of (he biographic?, indeed, extend over a page or more in length. 
The most interesting chapter is the very brief one which forms tlio 
Khutiniah or Appendix, in which the names, and little more, of twenty 
poets are given, who wrote in languages or dialects now lost, such an 
are described in the preface. It is only to be regretted, that some- 
specimens of their compositions aro not preserved, which, if merely 
for philology alone, would be of great interest. 

X. 

Jfj-olc <AJIVii 

The Khaznnnhi Asimirah, a manuscript in tlio library of tlio 
lloyal Asiatic Society', and forming the tenth in order, of those to bo 
described here, is a volume of small size, but very interesting in its 
contents, especially as affording in the preface a clue to numerous 
Tazkirahs by which it was enriched, and of which many seem to have- 
escaped the observation of other writers. 

The author calls himself, in his preface, " tho well-wisher to tlio 
princes of eloquence, the poor servant of God, Aziid, Ilusaiui, 
Wnsiti*, Balgrrimi," ami says bo composed this Tazkirah at the request 
of his relation, Muhammad Auladi Muhammad, and the date of his 
composition be has expressed in a Tarikh, which gives the year 117o' : '. 

1 Presented lo tlio Oriental Translation Committee by Sir Alexander Malct, 
Part. Numbered 187 in Mr. fltorley'a Catalogue of the MSS. Octavo, closely 
written in a good band, a page containing twenty-two lines. 

An extract from Ibis Tazkirab, containing lives of some of tbo nobles of Hin- 
dustan, is sometimes found in a detached form, and bearing the same title as tlio 
original; so that a manuscript of tho one is frequently described as, and mistaken 
for, tbo other. In this state it usually contains about 120 pages, octavo; as in a 
copy in the East India House Library, and one in my own collection. The extract 
is also called Khaziinahi Umara, that is, "of the Nobles;" and this Arabic plural 
of Amir, so much resembles the title of the original work, that it produces much 
ambiguity. 

* One of bis ancestors, originally of Wrisit, settled in Balgnim. 

f2f,~J 3*JU tJ>iC . t_ »_,» »_»a.s» ,«} 
f»j*o\.c f*iK± c^£ *±\& «Jb=. 
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A detailed account of his own life is given under his poetic name 
Azad, in its proper place among the memoirs The remainder of the 
preface is devoted to the discussion of the origin of Arabic, Persian, 
and Hindustani poetry, and to an explanation of the principles on 
which he has arranged his materials. 

" The arrival of Fakir A.zad from the dormitory of uonenity to 
the assembly of existence was on Yakshainhnh, the 25th of Safar, 
lllfl. His birthplace was Maidanpurh, which is in the town of 
Balgnim, a dependauce of the Si'ibah of Audh, in the territory of 
Purh. His genealogy ascends to 'Isa Muwattim ul Ashbul' bin Zaid 
Shahid bin Jimim Zaiu il Aabidin." He I lien nientions bis different 
preceptors. "I acipiired learning from five masters: first, from that 
mirror of wisdom, Mir Tnfail Muhammad; secondly, from that illus- 
trious sage, Mir Abdul Jelil", may God make him drink of the water 
of Selsihil! he instructed me in language, and the traditions of the 
Prophet and in humanity; thirdly, that sea of the waves of learning, 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad; from him I learned prosody, and other 
branches of polite literature ; fourthly, from that master of Corauic 
learning, Shaikh Muhammad Haytit; lastly, that combination of varied 
excellences, Shaikh Abdulwahhab Tantsiwi." 

He states himself to have- performed three journeys in the course 
of his life: first, in 1134, to Shahjohanahad, in company with Mir 
Azamat Ulln.li Bikhabar 3 Balgraini, where be remained two years 
studying, and then returned to Balgram; second, in Zilhijjah 11 12, to 
Sivestau, a town of Siud, passing through Multan aurl Labor, and 
arriving on the 11th of ltabia ul Awwal of the following year. There 
ho saw his uncle, Mir Sayyid Muhammad, who held an appointment 
in that city for the Emperor of Delhi. After four years', Azad 
returned to Sivestan, and in the middle of the year 1147, came back, 
by tho same way, to Shahjchanahad, where, hearing that his father 
and some of his family were at Allahabad, about ten stages distant 
from Balgram, ho went there, arriving just in time for the full moon 
of Itamazan, so as to enjoy both the splendour of the feast and the 
happiness of meeting his friends and relations; and during his stay 
twice, visited "that Itosebower Balgram." 

The third journey was to Ilijaz, and the two holy sanctuaries. 

Jljk-i>^)l *.J »aj '« explained in tile narrative to mean " one who makes 
orphan tlie young lions;" i. e., a great lion-killer, and to liavo hecn given as a, 
surname to this person, from his love of the chase. 

a According to the Suhuf, Azad was son of Mir Alidul Jelil. 

3 Author of the Sefinuhi liikhuhar, a Tazkiiah alluded to in the Preface and 
uiuiitioncd later anion;; these Notices. 
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"On my second visit to Balgrum, tho desire I had long cntortainc«l of 
visiting the shrines, gained tho ascendancy, and on tho 3rd of Rajah, 
1150, corresponding with tho word 'Sofcri Khair 1 ,' I packed my 
saddle-hags for Hijaz, and having traversed sea and land, arrived at 
the holy places, and rubbed the forehead of supplication on tho 
threshold of the house of God. The season of pilgrimage- being yet 
remote, I remained threo days in Mecca, and then repaired to 
Mediuah, and made the dust of the threshold of tho Prophet collyrium 
for the eye of prayer. On the approach of tho 'Id ul Fitr s , I repaired 
10 Mecca, and passed a year (corresponding with Amali Auzam") in 
the duties of pilgrimage." Finally, in tho year 11.52, corresponding 
to "Sefer hakhair'," ho left Mecca for the Dckkaii, and after residing 
some time in the city of Aiirangabad, chose it as his residence, and 
continued to dwell there to the period when he wrote his memoir, at 
the age of sixty-one years. He next introduces tho subject of his 
own poetry, informing his readers that he had arranged Diwans both 
in Persian and Arabic, tho latter of which contained three thousand 
couplets, and which, with much self-gratulation, he states to havo been 
well-known in the two holy cities of Mecca and Medina, in Yemen, 
and in Egypt 5 . 

Ibrahim Khalil gives the lifo of Aziid, in his Snhuf, and further 
states that, "up to the present time, which is the seventh year of Shah 
A;il;un, he is still occupied in the composition of Arabic and Persian 
poetry. His works arc numerous; among others, ho has arranged 
three Tazkirahs of Poets ; the first is named Yadi Bayza, tho second 
Servi Azad 6 , and the third Khaziinahi Aamirah." 

From the Khiilasat id Afkar, we learn that A said was a distin- 
guished poet; that after his journeys and pilgrimago already described, 
(and mentioned also in the Suhiif), he was much honoured during his 
residence at Aiirangabad by the Subahdars, and associated in friendly 
intimacy with the sons of Asaf Jab; yet with theso temptations, ho 
never engaged in the affairs of tho world. Of his composition there is 

»i y*- 5 " Prosperous journey;" a Chronogram of the year 1150. 
ylaiW iX*c The Feast immediately following Ramadan. 
(..Iail \$ " The great work," or " duly," makes a Tarikh = 1151. 
v-ir vAam Similar to Sefcri Khair, lint being a year later, an additional 
unit, expressed by ,_,, was necessary to complete the date, 1152. 

5 II. de Tassy's Biography cites him also as an Hindustani poet, and author of 
a treatise on Indian Gbazals. 

* These two works are noticed later. 
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a Persian Pi wan, awl a book of Arabic Elegies and Mosnawis, nearly 
ten thousand couplets. Only two of his Tazkirahs arc here mentioned, 
the present work and the Scrvi Azad, both of which the author of the 
Khulasat ul Afkar considers to be noble proofs of his proficiency in 
every thing connected with prosody and versification, and composition, 
both in Porsian and Arabic. The year of Fakir Azad's death, 1200, is 
also given. 

In a biography of Azad, in tho Mac;ilati Shuara, some further 
slight particulars arc found ; that he studied eloquence with Muhammad 
A si an I Ssilim', and Shaikh Safid Ullah Guhdian, iu the Subah of Ahmc- 
dabad of Quzurat; that for a short time he was in attendance on 
Muhammad Aazam Shah, and also in the service- of Amir Khun, 
Subahdar of Akbarabad. " At the command of that mine of generosity 
Mir Abul Wafii Hindi, ho composed a tale in verso called Niiz u Niaz-', 
a Mesnawi, from which an extract is given." 

One of the most remarkable features in the Khazanah is the great 
variety of sources to which the author had access, and of which lie has 
availed himself for his compilation. A catalogue of more than twenty 
Tazkiralis is given in his preface, mostly accompanied by some critical 
or biographical remarks, and, wherever it was possible, by the date of 
tho author's death, or of the composition of the work ; many of these 
aro expressed in poetic chronogram, and are important from the 
accuracy they infer. All the Biographies anterior to his own are 
named, with the exception of the Ileharistan. Eight of those which I 
iiamo in this sketch, arc drawn solely from that ealalogne. To avoid 
repetition, I abstain from giving the list entire in this place, but it 
may be seen from the very frequent references, how much I am in- 
debted to it iu my present inquiry. A few other works, equally use- 
ful for authority on tho subject, though not strictly Tazkir.it ul 
Shuara, are also described in Az.id's preface; the Heft Aclim, Tarikhi 
liadiiwani, &e. 

XI. 

A very slight anachronism may be pardonable in making the 
present subject precede that of No. XII., thus preserving the regularity 
of the narrative; although the Khulasat ul Afkar is, by a few years, 

1 Muhammad Aslam was a pupil of Mulla Mtilis'm Fani, to whom the Dabistan 
lias been attributed. The memoir of Aslam is given in the Suliuf, that of Shah 
Uutslian in the Kiuzut. 

8 jlft* } P 
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of more recent date than the two works described later, and is, con- 
sequently the most modern of all the Tazkirahs of which we have any 
knowledge. It is the composition of Mirza Abn Tsilib Khan, the 
accomplished oriental traveller, the journal of whoso visit to Europe, 
and residence in this country, has already exhibited him as a writer 
of good t.aste and ability, and who litis presented us with the result of 
his labours in criticism and in biographical research, in the volumo 
now under notice. The only copy 1 am informed of, is in the library 
of I lie J'-nst India Mouse'. It is contained in a largo and very thick 
ijiiarlo, of which the biographical part occupies 383 leaves. It is very 
carefully written in good small Nastnalic, is in perfect condition, and 
complete. 

In a preface of eight pages, Abu Tiilib Khan al Tabriz! al Isfa- 
han!, "the ABC reader of the grammar-school of ignorance," son of 
the bite Hnjji Muhammad Beg, states, that from the earliest age to 
the present time, viz., at the age of forty, ami the year 120G, he ha.d 
rend much, and had been a great admirer of poetry, and had long 
conceived the project of composing a Tazkirah of ancient and modern 
poets, which he thought would be a work likely to meet with tho 
approbation of people of learning and taste. Pressure of business, 
however, and various engagements did not allow him an opportunity 
of putting his design into immediate execution, although lie never 
entirely abandoned it, but continued to collect materials, carefully 
noting for extracts whatever book he met with, till in the year 1202, 
being at Calcutta, where ho was absent from Lttcknnw, his birth-place, 
and, for some time, his residence, ho chanced to meet with that 
learned and excellent Sayyid, the late Mir Muhammad Husain, (of 
whom he makes mention in the Khatimah of his book,) then lately 
arrived there from Hyderabad. "I happened at that timo to bo 
engaged with the late Ali Culi Khan's Tazkirah, abounding in beauti- 
ful poetry, and with which I was greatly charmed. One day tho 
Sayyid recommended mo to make an abridgement of tho work, which, 
in obedience to so esteemed a friend, I cheerfully undertook, and 
augmented it with a Khatimah and memoirs of sonic of my contem- 
poraries." Still, his former project bad taken such deep root in his 
mind, that he determined on fulfilling it, and as his materials had been 
gradually collected and prepared during twenfy-fivo years of study 
and research, in a very short time he was able to arrange them in their 
present form; viz., a Mucaddamab, twenty-eight Hadicahs (or gar- 
dens) a Zil, and a Khatimah; and as its principal object was to 
contain a choice of tho most beautiful conceptions of tho poets of 
1 No. 53 of the Leydcu Collection. 
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Persia, lie named il, Khuhisat nl Afkilr (the Hcniitics of Poelry). Some 
verses follow, by the author, of which the; hist lines give the date of 
its commencement and completion, viz. 1207 and 1211'; also a short 
Mesnawi, in which he dedicates his book to the Vizir Asufuddaiiluh. 

In the Mncaddamah, the naturo and origin of poetry is discussed, 
and the rise and progress of the art down to the twelfth century of the 
Ilijrah. Abu Talib then |)roceeds to give the divisions of Persian 
verso according to ten forms and eighteen subjects; treats of the 
necessary qualifications for a writer of biography, and the best mode 
of arranging a Tazkirah; then describes minutely the arrangement of 
his own, and the manner in which ho has selected his extracts; says, 
that of the more celebrated poets he has not hoslitated to take four, or 
even seven hundred couplets, as he thereby enables the reader to 
dispense with forty or fifty volumes of prose and verse; also, of such 
poems as the Hasht Bihisht of Khusru, the stories of the Shah Nameh, 
the Hauilahi Haitian, &c, from which the extracts given are of very 
great extent. Particular directions, occupying the remainder of the 
Muccaddauiah, arc given to all who copy his book to attend scrupu- 
lously to the order he has observed in his anthology, so that the 
various specimens may follow the life of each author according to a 
prescribed arrangement, under the several heads of Casidah, Ghn/.al, 
Uiibiii, &'C, comprising all the divisions of verse both in subject and in 
form. Each of these divisions has its own alphabetical series, and 
even where the rhyme is changed, the alteration is announced by the 
lladif or final letter being written in red, where it first occurs. A 
Fihrist, or Table of Contents, of elaborate exactness, is prefixed to each 
chapter, giving in the figures called Hacam, the number of extracts 
accompanying each memoir, as well as of the couplets contained in 
them; the amount in each chapter being summed up separately, 
according to their various kinds. The whole is recapitulated in a 
Fihristi Kull, or General Index, by which the rich contents of the 
volume are displayed under a classified and methodical arrangement, 
of great utility both for reference to this particular Tazkinih, and as a 
conspectus of Persian literature. 

1 There arc seventeen disticlis, concluding with 

<^~d &?j j<j 'sxi j .A^yj y* 
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Tlio division of the chapters is merely according to the letters of 
the alphabet; thus, lladicahi Alif, "Garden A," &c. Tlio memoirs 
contained in l.hcm amount to 30!), accompanied by 4570 specimens, 
containing 23,281 couplets. A Zil, or supplement, supplies tlio me- 
moirs of 15!) poets more, whose compositions wero cither not known 
to the author at tlio time ho was engaged in the first part of his work, 
or were more difficult to obtain from not having been collected in 
Diwans. These extracts consist of 1105 couplets, contained in 536 
specimens. A Khaliinah comprises tho author's own memoir, and 
those of twenty-thrco of his friends aud contemporaries, contributing 
31(> specimens, or 1105 couplets; the wholo number of poets com- 
memorated in this Tazkirah, amounting to 491 ; tho specimens of 
their poetry 5422; and the number of couplets 25,551. 

The chapter of Contemporaneous Poets contains an episode of soino 
interest to amateurs of Hinduwi literature, though here rather 
abruptly introduced. At the conclusion of a memoir of an Indian 
poet, Ha! Suiiiit'h Singh, Bcddr Takhallus, tho biographer takes occa- 
sion to mention that, although a Persian writer, Sunat'h Singh was a 
Hindi, and his proper language, Bbakka, the dialect of the people of 
Braj, in which compositions existed in great number, arranged in tho 
old Indian metres, differing widely from those of the Arabs. He then 
informs us that in that language a poet is called Kalmhamr, and 
luibhhwai-tin, and that the number of such poets is so great, that wero 
he to make mention of all of them, "it would lead to prolixity; on tho 
other hand, to pass them altogether in silence, would fall far short of 
what is just, this language being sweet, sonorous, and distinguished 
by all the properties essential to a polished and learned tongue." lie 
concludes an culogiuni on the Bhdkha dialect by proposing to givo a 
sketch of some of its most distinguished poets, accompanied by thirty- 
two luibita, and three hundred aud thirty-seven Dohrahs, us specimens 
of tlicir compositions, to fulfil the promise in his preface, of gratifying 
the demand of readers of every taste. Thcro aro about ten memoirs, 
containing, among others, the names of Bchari, Kcsava Das, Sundar, 
&c., the whole occupying the entire three sides of margin of sixteen 
pages of the text, of which seven arc devoted to an extraordinary 
Kisalah, called Sinij, or by Pandits, Bhed Niikiya, or Nakiya Bhed'. 

The portion devoted to tho author's own life is confined to two 
pages, commencing with an account of his family, in which his father, 
Hajji Muhammad Beg Khan", is stated to havo derived his origin from 

8 In the Preface his fattier is called also Muhammad Tabrizi Jsfalianf, alluding, 
ns in the soil's name, to the origin of the family, from Tabriz. 
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tlio Turkmans of Azerbaijan, to hare been born in Ahhasahad of 
Isfahan, and to have como early in life to India, where lit; entered into 
the service of the Vizir, Abul M an.su r Khan, was appointed to various 
offices in Oude, and subsequently lived at Benares. His death took 
place at Murshidabad, about the sixtieth year of his age, a.ii. 11 80, 
of which event rather a long Kitah, or Fragment, contains the date. 
Tho name of Abu Talib's maternal grandfather is also given, Abul 
Hasan Beg, a pious and virtuous man, born at Isfahan, and some 
few particulars of his life arc mentioned. Abu Talih himself was 
born at Lakhnau, in tho year 11(50, and hi.s early education directed 
by the Nawwab Shnjii' uddaulah, who, whenever he visited the city, 
was pleased to inquire after the young Aim Talib's health and well- 
doing. Tho memoir continues to relate the progress of his education, 
his appointment to various public situations in the government of Oude, 
and the further particulars of his history already known from the 
narrative of his travels, and contains no additional circumstance of 
any literary interest. As specimens of his poetic talent it gives a, few 
Tetrastichs, some of which are elegiac verses on his son, who died at 
an early age. 

It has already been seen from the Preface, that the compiler has 
not confined himself to a selection of poetry, but inserted also some 
prose specimens, which are referred to and numbered in the Index. 
Those contained in the former part of the work are extracts from 
Sadi's Oiilislau, from the works of Nimat Khan Aali, from the Ricaati 
Asilamgiri, a Ilisalch by Mir Shamsuddin Fakir, an extract from the 
Tiirikhi Nadiri, and from tho Abwiib ul Jinan 1 . Those exhibited in 
the Khatimah are of his own composition, consisting of live Treatises, 
which form a considerable part of the conclusion of the volume. The 
first is on Ethics, of four pages; on Music, three pages; a Treatise on 
Prosody, about ten; forty of a "Compendious Kssay on the Five 
Branches of Medical Science;" and lastly, an Kpitoiuo of Universal 
History and Geography, to which he has given the name of Lubb ul 
Siyar u Jehan Niimii", and which may be considered as a separate and 
independent work. It ia of considerable length, and the author .seems 
to have bestowed great pains and attention on its composition. It is 

1 These aru mostly well-known works. Nimat Khan was it sort of Persian Dean 
Swift. Tliu Tsiriklii Nadiri was translated by Sir W. Jones; _ .Uil i_j!».jI 
"Tlio gates of Paradise" is an ethical work, l>y Jluliaiiimad Mtilisin Hiidljari; and 
SliaiiiHtiddhi, surnamed Fakir, was a [ioet of Delili; vide Ue Tassy, "Fai|uir." 
The other two require no coimiicnt. 
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particularly interesting as comprising in Ha general ontlino a concise 
description of (lie countries of Enro|>e, :unl of America., ami even a 
sketch of Iheir history. The portion relating to Great Britain is of 
more extent than that which is dovotcd to other European nations; 
the reigns of each king even arc separately noticed, ami the origin 
of the East India Company and its dominion are reviewed in the proper 
place. The whole is highly curious, and though too remote from 
literary interest in connexion with poetry, or poetical biography, to 
admit of further analysis on this occasion, it is well worthy of at least 
a partial translation, to exhibit the amount of knowledge possessed by 
its accomplished author on 60 varied and extensive a field as that of 
general history and geography, and especially on many subjects 
usually beyond the limits of Asiatic inquiry and means of research. 
This last treatise was composed 1208 = 1703. The author's death 
occurred iu 1221 = 1800'. 

XII. 

Terminating a period of nearly six hundred years, over whoso 
literature extends a series of more than forty Tazkirahs, we arrive at 
two most remarkable works, which, although perfectly distinct from 
each other in title and contents, yet, from their unity of design, and 
the circumstance of their being -written by the same author, I am 
induced to count as one single article in tho present arrangement. 

Preceding writers on the subject had usually limited their 
researches to a particular age, or to poets who had excelled in one or 
more styles ; but a later author, grasping the whole circle of criticism 
and biography, has given us a complete survey of poetical literature, 
from its earliest dawn to the very recent period at which he finished 
bis compilation. The results of his diligence and learning he named 
the Khuliisat ul Kchim and Suhufi Ibrahim. 

Of these two works, the former, or at least a volunio of it, is con- 
tained in the Library of our Society. The Suhufi Ibrahim appears to 
be found only in the collection of Mr. Elliott, to whoso interesting 
communication (already mentioned) I was first indebted both for tho 
knowledge of its existence and for some account of its author. The 
manuscript has since been kindly entrusted to my care; but the 
description my obliging correspondent had already given mo of it, 

' Soc "Alni Talili Kliiin," iu the valuable Persian notices contributed to tho 
New lJicgrwiiliieal Dictionary, 11112. 
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contains so many interesting particulars, I am induced to quote it here 
entire'. 

" This collection was made by the late Nawwab Amin ml Dowlah, 
Aziz ul Mulk, Ali Ibrahim Khan Bahadur, Nasir Jang, ul Mutak- 
hallus ha Khalil. This gentleman was honoured by the friendship of 
Warren Hastings, by whom ho was appointed Judge of the city ol 
Benares, where he resided many years, and was highly respected for 
the qualities of his head and heart, lie also compiled n collection of 
Hindustani Poetry, entitled Gulzari Ibrahim, respecting which see 
page x. of M. Garcia do Tassy's 1'refaee to Volume I. of his History 
of the Literature of Hindustan. The Nawwab has divided his collec- 
tion of Persian Poetry into two distinct works; the one entitled 
Khulasat ul Kehini is appropriated to selections from, and abstracts 
of, the Mesnawis of seventy-eight poets who have produced the most 
approved works in that style of poetry. It is contained in two huge 
quarto volumes of 2005 pages, each page containing four lines in 
breadth and twenty-one in length. The second collection is entitled 
Sulmli Ibrahim, and includes the sorts of poetry not comprehended 
in the former. To give some idea of the extent of the work, I 
may mention, that a large royal octavo volume of 0.01 closely 
written pages is filled solely with the biographical notices of •ilti'i 
poets. 

" The poetical extracts of this second work arc not in my posses- 
sion. It was compiled subsequently to the Khulasat ul Kehini, when 
the Nawwab was at a very advanced age, and I have some doubts 
whether a fair copy of it has ever been taken. The nephew of 
the Nawwab, long a resident of this city, informed me, that (owing to 
the dissipateil character of the Nawwab's heirs,) a copy could not 
bo obtained, hut I have since heard of the existence! of one in 
the library of an English gentleman resident at lienares. This por- 
tion of the work is, therefore, not to be given up as irrecoverable, 
and there are even reasons for considering the loss of it as less to bo 
regretted than would have been that of the Mesnawis, possessing as 
we do, the Diwans and miscellaneous poems of the most eminent pouts 
mostly, or entirely complete. 

"However, what iu my opinion renders the collection of tho 
Nawwab of peculiar importance is the very valuable mass of biogra- 
phical information it contains, not merely in point of quantity of 
matter only, but for the great critical acumen displayed in selecting 

' To Mr. Elliott, therefore, I am indebted for the first and last «f the works 
which form the subject of Ibis Essay; tin: indisputably most ancient, ami, it is 
reasonable to believe, the latest, of all Persian Tazktrahs. 

VOL. IX. M 
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:m«l comparing dates and circumstances, and on an attentive com- 
parison of several notices in the Suhufi Ibrahim with those of the 
Atesh Kcdah, I am induced, decidedly to givo tho prcferciico to tho 
former. 

" The judicial habits of the Nawwah must have been favourable to 
his critical discrimination, which his intimacy with Europeans must 
also have tended to improve. The peace and tranquillity which have 
prevailed in the provinces during tho ascendancy of the British power 
favoured the formation of extensive libraries in the cities of Lucknow, 
Patna, and Benares, to all of which, besides his own extensive collec- 
tions, (he Nawwah had, of course, access." 

I will not follow Mr. Elliott in tho inquiry into tho comparative 
merits of the Nuwwab's work, and of Lutf Ali's Atesh Kcdah, as I 
have neither had time to pursno it to the same extent, nor am I 
willing to oppose myself to the conclusion which so able and critical a 
scholar has drawn from the research ; although a strong claim of 
preference may naturally attach to the genuine composition of a 
native Persian, as Lutf Ali Beg, exercising on its language the 
pure taste of the country in which ho was born, educated, and resid- 
ing; as compared with the criticism, however well directed and 
diligently acquired, of a Miisulman inhabitant of India, where the 
whole Mahometan literature, as that of the Turks, is hut an adapta- 
tion of the Persian, and their poetry, transplanted from its proper 
clime, and nurtured by the studious caro of imitative genius, blooms 
rather with the luxuriant wantonness of exotic cultivation, than with 
the graceful symmetry of native growth which shades the pilgrimed 
tombs of Sadi and of llaliz at Shiraz, and sheds undying fragrance 
over the grave of Nizami at Ganjah, or the resting-place of Firdusi in 
his paradise of Tus'. 

Passing, therefore, over these and similarly interesting passages in 
Mr. Elliott's letter, as belonging more to tho critical department of 
poetic literature than to the history of its authors, I will rather 
mention a few remarks with which ho favoured me in connexion 

' I must not be supposed to undervalue tlio merits of the Nnwwab's Tazkirah, 
and still less the great obligation I am under for the use of it, by thus advocating 
the claims of the original literature of Persia; we owe very much to the zeal and 
labour of learned Mahometan Indians in commenting nnd editing some of its most 
valuable productions; nnd as a comprehensive work of vast range and extent, both 
for its judicious compilation from numerous authorities, and labour of learned 
criticism, as well as from the paramount advantage its author possesses, in being 
the most modern writer on the subject, Ibrahim Khalil's Suhuf is justly entitled to 
preference over all others, as the ground-work of Persian Poetical Biography in 
an European arrangement. 
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with Lutf All's own work, to which subject, indeed, I :im entirely 
indebted for the valuable communication I have so often cjnoted. 

In the first place, Mr. Elliott informed 1110, that the Atesh Kedah 
had been lithographed in a quarto volume of 621 pages, printed at 
Calcutta in the year 1249, IP. 

Also that he is himself the possessor of a beautiful manuscript of 
the fsanio work, written at Shiraz and Teheran. (He does not mention 
the date.) 

Lastly, that the Nawwab's work, the Suhuf, gives the biography of 
Lutf Ali, in which, after stating that he was of (lie tribe of Sbamlii, 
and related to Wall Muhammad Khan Mosn'ir, he observes, that in 
the year 1J!)0, he was informed by Sayyid Muhammad Ali (Niilih 
Takhallns), that the Hajji was then residing in Isfahan, where be was 
highly respected, and esteemed one of the first poets of the age. 
Further, the Nawwab had heard that the Hajji had compiled a 
Tazkirah, but had never seen it, nor any more of his poetry than the 
few verses which he rpiotes as specimens' 1 . 

I am happy to find this record, by a native writer, of the advanced 
period at which Lutf Ali was still living, tend to confirm the date I 
had assumed on a previous consideration of his work. 

I have also to observe, that the single accession of Mr. Elliott's 
copy of the Atesh Kedah, to the number already known to us, proves 
its rarity and consequent value had not been much overrated, tin: 
three years following my inquiry having disclosed only this one addi- 
tional manuscript. 

The Khuhisat ul Kehlm, or rather the volume of it, contained in 
our library", and the only copy I have been able to consult, is a very 

i A copy lias been since received from India by M. (larcin dc Tansy, wiio, with his 
usual kindness, and in anticipation of my wishes, has obliged me with the use of il. 

* Lutf Ali Meg appears as a poet also in Abu Talib's Tazkirah, where, in 
the supplement, two couplets of a Ghazal are attached to his name as Azar, but 
unaccompanied by a single line of memoir. His contemporary Wiilih, in his 
Tazkirah supplies a short notice of Azar, Lutf Ali Bug, in which after stating 
his relationship to Well Muhammad Khan (already known), he mentions Azar's 
extraordinary poetic talent at an early age, being at that time only twenty-five 
years old, and adds to the particulars of his literary history, that his lirst Takhallus 
was W&lid (Father), which ho afterwards changed for that of Nukhat (Perfume), 
and lastly lixed it as Azar, by which ho is usually known. Walih does not, of 
course, mention the Atesh Kedah, which was commenced after the completion of 
liia own Tazkirah. 

» Presented by Sir John Malcolm, May 1!), US-J7, No. I 17 of Mr. Morley's 
Catalogue. The MS. bears the title yjJJ JU-^ Sjfjj J,l OsL* <^c, to 

M 
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large folio of 405 leaves, containing twenty-live lines of prose, or fifty 
couplets of poetry in a full page. The writing is large ami distinct, 
and its contents perfect. Unfortunately, as already observed, it is 
only the first volume, comprehending the letters Alif to Sad, the lives 
being arranged in alphabetical order, to the number of thirty-eight'. 
This copy is furnished with an Index of the poets' names, .and refer- 
ence to the page. 

From the preface, written in a plain style, and comprised in two 
pages, the undertaking appears to have bceu commenced in the si x- 
loenth year of Shah Alain, with the use of numerous authorities which 
are cited by name, and to have been completed in tho twenty-seventh 
year of that Emperor's reign, of the IIijra.li HDS", under the auspices 
of Governor-General Warren Hastings. Tho usual topics are dis- 
cussed, the praise of poetry, the author's love of his subject and early 
attachment to poetic studies, and the advantages he proposes from 
his work, of which he names no less than seventeen Tazkiraha as 
authorities. 

The memoirs arc mostly brief, occupying seldom more than a single 
pngc. The extracts are, therefore, the more full. Their interest and 
value may be appreciated from a rapid survey, which enables us to 
judge of the merits of the whole work; if, indeed, the remaining portion 
was completed according to the author's design, or if it is still extant. 

In this volume we have eighteen pages of extract from the very 
rare poem of Asadi of Tus, Firdusi's contemporary and teacher, called 
the Gcrshasp Naiucli, of which scarcely even mention is made in his 
life by most other authors; fourteen pages of tho Jiiini Jem, tho 
mystical poem of Auliadi of Maraghah; thirty- five of the Hanilahi 
Haidari, an epic by Itafia Bsizil on tho heroic actions of the first 
four Khalifs': twenty pages of the Muhayti Aazatn 4 , and other works 
of j\lirza Bidil, of whom a long memoir is given; fifty-six pages 
of extract arc from Zulali's very scarce Khamsah; twenty-six from 
various poems of Sliefsii *, as the Mihr u Muhabbat, Didahi Bidt'tr, 

' About lialf the number contained ill tlie whole, according to Mr. Elliott's 
account ; the division of the alphabet being also in the smne proportion, it would 
seem that we possess just half the entire work. 

* The Nawwab's Hindustani Tazkirnh, the Gulzsiri Ibrahim, was completed 
tin* same year: — see M. de Tassy's work. 

* Stewart's Catalogue of Tippoo's MSS., No. LXVIII. 
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"Love and Friendship," " The Wakeful Eye," and the "Saltcellar of Divine 
Truth," Sherfuddi'n Hasan, Shcfaf, of Isfahan died 10H7. 
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ami Ncmckdani llak'tkat; iiml front tlio C'a/.a it Cailr of Solim', all 
compositions of tlio greatest rarity. There are considerable extracts 
from the Nan it Nalwa* of Bchai Amiili'; front lite Khusru ami Sliirin 
of Jelal Jaiifar, ono of tlio scarcest versifications of that favourite 
romance; from the Zddi Mttsalirin 4 , or Pilgrim's Wallet, a mystical 
poem of Husaini; from a. very rare Siiki Nanieli of Iliraltim Adlicin, 
and another by Itizu, hi.s father 3 . Shorter specimens, though of 
great value also, as exhibiting poems otherwise inaccessible to us, 
introduce its to the Maaraj ul Khayal" of Tejelli, the Ti'tti Named 
of Hainid of Lahor 7 ; Mesnawis of Sabil, Aslniii, Ibrahim of Delhi, 
Khalis, Klittjit of Kirmati, Dmli, and the Josh u Khurosh of Arzu*, 
himself also a biographer of his brother poets. Besides these valuable 
extracts, — valuable both from their copiousness and from the rare 
quality of the works they represent, there are passages of equal extent 
from the more popular poems of the Iladicah, and Bustan ; from 
Ahli's two Mesnawis; from the Ttiltfat ul Irakain; those of Ali Hazin 
ami the Khamsahs of Jatui and Amir Khusru, which two authors 
alone furnish, tlio ono 115 ami the other ICO pages, equal to between 
thirteen and fourteen thousand couplets". 

It would be vain to attempt an analysis of the contents of the 
Sithuli Ibrahim. One of the most valuable features of the edition is, 
in the copy I am using, the facility of reference from the arrangement 
being in ono simple scries, in alphabetic, though not strictly in 

1 Muhammad Cult of Teheran, a contemporary of Lntf Ali !!<•<{ Azar. 
" lJL=s- . "U Major Stewart's Catalogue, No. LXXIV., called there tlio 
"Loaf and tlio Cake." 

Jl^tc cfl.4-» Shaikh Itclui uddm Muhammad of Aniul in Kliorasan, 
died at Isfahan 1030. 

/..jjiU*^ Jlj Also in Tippoo'a Library, No. LXXIV. Sayyid Mau- 
lana Husaini Sadat, called Husaini. Hammer's llcdckiinatc, Ac. No. LXXII. 
,»}L»j,l (S^thj A poet of tlio time of Shall Abbas. 
JLAl ;r'j-*-« Mulln Ali lliz '" Tejelli »'•'» of Yezd, and died 10!!!!. 

(jalUi &y\j>6 XxAaL »a^jI L'-il CjIj <3j}$ <*•*?- 

« 

(_£j».=i 2 lA*- 2 " Sirajuddin Ali Khan Arzu is author of the Tazkirnh 

called Mnjnid ul Ncfais, of which incntioii will be made later. 

' In tho manuscript title to this copy, the volume is said to contain eighty-four 
Mesnawis in all. 
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lexicographic order', and tho memoirs being numbered under each 
letter to correspond with an index at tho commencement of llio 
volume; thus sparing a translator one of tho most troublesome opera- 
tions necessary before making use of most manuscript collections of 
memoir. 

The preface allords few particulars in additioti to those already 
obtained. It alludes |o the professional duties which had long post- 
poned llio completion of the author's early and favourite project, (ho 
composition of a Tazkirah, for which he had qualified himself by long 
study and by the collection of vast materials, seventy-two volumes 
being at hand during the time in which ho was engaged in it 8 . Ho 
stales bis plan of dividing his work into two parts, already named, and 
in the arrangement of extracts, proposes to class llicin according to tho 
Radif. This preface fills only four pages, ami concludes with a. 
Tarikh contained in four lines, of which the last gives tho date, 1205. 

The author allows himself no place among tho poets of his collection, 
as practised by many of his predecessors, nor docs bis prefaco enter 
into details of his private history or of his family. Tho date of his 
death is fixed by M. do Tassy 4 , 17.03 or 1794 of tho Christian era, 
corresponding with 120S of the Hijrah. 

1 '1'lic author Ins however, as lie states in his preface, taken pains to place- 
together poets with llic same, or similar names, so as in some degree to assist still 
further those who consult his work. 

* At least twenty Tazkirahs are quoted by name in various parts of his work, 
and lives of thirteen of their authors arc found among the memoirs. 

* This Tarikh would appear, therefore, to ho the production of Ahmed Iliitif of 
Isfahan, one of the most distinguished of the very modern poets of Persia. His 
memoir in the Suhuf relates his intimacy with its author, and ho appears in Lutf 
Ali's work, of whom also he was the contemporary and friend, to have been distin- 
guished for his skill in Chronogram. 

* From a verse of the Indian poet Jurat; vide Life of Nawwab Ali, Ibrahim, 
" Hist, de la Lilt. Ilindoui," .Vc. The memoir of Jurat in the Suhuf i« thug 
given. 

iJHk*»»j^JLit>i ^,L«! laibl- «>J) t/*% r»X*^' (ji-«U t?jXd>t> £>!,?- 

j£*j «_H«.a«^ yS>~/l> $ (5>S*A> l^-i'yi ]oy^& *) V**^'/ f"^" 

Cj^A *xXJj-» yjilsZj KjJ<Xj ,i jjix) 1^.2.1 «fl 

The Suhuf frequently alludes to its twin brother, tho Tazkirahi Rckhtali, by 
which name the Gulzari Ibrahim is always designated In that work. 
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Tho preceding sketches illustrate all tlie hitherto undeseribed 
works on biography, which I am at present able to quote from actual 
inspection. It remains to notice briefly those others, which seem less 
accessible, naming them as nearly in chronological order as our scanty 
data will allow, and concluding with such as cannot yet be classed, or 
arc almost of doubtful existence. 

Even in its present incomplete slate we have now a series of 
authorities of great importance, and the eighteen Tazkirahs already 
described, including those which have been made known by other 
contributions, form a code of Biographical Law, from the earliest 
antiquity of the poetic art in Persia to the present time. Of these, Al 
Auli, Muhammad, is the founder of the faith, and is followed by the, 
four authorities, Al Jlashidiu, universally acknowledged and esteemed; 
unless, perhaps, Ali Shir (Ali the Lion) may, like the hero ami 
guardian of the Shiahs, hold with some a disputed rank, and the Mejalis 
ul Nefiiis be considered rather a Turki, than a Persian biography. 
The authors of the twelve other Tazkirahs now known to us (Nos. 
II. to XII., including the Atesh Kcdah), equalling in number ami 
authority the spiritual l'ontid's of Islamism, may be called the twelve 
Imams or directors of our poetic creed; Ibrahim Khali) being the 
Mehdi, whose second self, the lost portion of his Suhuf, we may hope 
is only slumbering in the gloom of some uncatalogtied Kutiihkhanoh, 
to which it has mysteriously disappeared, and from whence we are yet 
to expect its radiant re-appcaranco. 

Tho Maikhaneh u Butkhuuch of Mulla Sufi appears to possess a 
higher claim to antiquity than any of the other works now first 
described, reference being made to it in Tahir's prcfaee, where it is 
placed in tho list of his authorities, apparently arranged in chrono- 
logical order, as taking precedence even of the Tazkirah of Taki 
Krishi. Tho exact date of its composition is not mentioned, but it 
occupies tho period between Taki's work and that of Sam Mirza. 
I (hid no oilier reference to the Maikhaneh, as an authority, and the 
only life of the author J have six yet met with, is in the Kiiliuf, in 
which "Maulana Muhammad Siifi" is stated to have been a native of 
Mazonderan, and in the year 10.18 to have been a resident of Aluned- 
abail in Gujerat, ami afterwards, for some time, of Kashmir; to have 
been a distinguished follower of Siifyism, and to have arranged a 
collection of poetry, principally from the Diwaus of ancient writers. 
By desire of the Emperor Jehangir he came from Kashmir, but arriv- 
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ini; :il. Serhind, died Micro. The memoir adds, that, although biogra- 
phers have classed him under the letter M, yet he used both his names, 
Muhammad, and Suli, as a Takhallus. 

The work of Mulla Bacui, isiij which comprises from tho timo 
of (he commencement of poetry till the reign of Akbcr Shah'. (Pre- 
face to Khazanch). 

In the Suliuf we have the life of Mir Baciii of Tafrash, whoso 
name was Abiil Bac:i, and who was contemporary with Shah Abbas, 
and is said lo have written a Tazkirat ul Shuara in mi elegant style, 
containing the poets of the reign of the Emperor Akbcr Shah, but 
which had not been seen by his biographer. 

^U=i (j~ jlJ (_v> v* *•• 

The Kaiihalii Irfan, and Firdiisi Kliaynl, both by Auhadi, have 
already hern noticed in the account of his larger work, of which tho 
one Mas the precursor, and the other, an abridgment. 






Khiishgu is quoted in the Snhuf, and in Sir Goro Ouscley's 
"Notices of Thirty-one Persian Poets," Bindrabun Khnshgn's work is 
referred to from Sir Gore's own inspection. The author is there said 
to have been intimately acquainted with tho Indian poot Faizi, and 
must therefore have flourished in the reign of tho Emperor Akbcr. 
The quotations refer to his work as being a Biography, as well as 
Anthology. 

Quoted in tho preface to tho Khulas.it ul Kclam as one of its 
authorities. 

In Major Stewart's Cataloguo of Tippoo Sultan's Library, No. 
XXXV., is a copy of the "Muasiri Rchimy (.-<\=»r J&*)> Memoirs 
of Abdal Bchini Khan Khanan*, Vizier, and of all the illustrious 
nobles, authors, and poets who resided at the court of Akber. Author, 
Abdal Baky, A.n. 1013." It is questionable, from this description, 
whether the work can be considered strictly a Tazkirat ul Shuara. 

1 AUhcr Shall reigned from *M7 to 1014. Shah Abbas began to reign !)!M. 

8 Kaliini "as also his Talibalhis. A memoir of this distinguished nobleman, 
who was himself a poet, as well ns being celebrated as a patron of poets, is found 
in the Suhuf. lie was born A.u. !)(!■!, and died at tho ago of eighty-two. 
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The Siilmf, in tlic life of Sliitikli Faizi, quotes the Muasiri llaliinii', 
and calls its author Faizi's contemporary. 

Tlic Tazkirah of Niizim of Tabriz, mentioned in the preface to the 
Khazanah, has also been used in the compilation of the Khulasat u! 
Kelam, the author of which, in his other work, the Suhuf, gives tlie 
following notice of Niizim, as a biographer and a poet. 

"Muhammad Siidic, Tahiizi, whose poelie name is Niizim, and who 
was brother to Muhammad Itizii Meg, Morwarid Ferosh, fixed his resi- 
dence in Abbasabad, in Isfahan. Ho was distinguished by praise- 
worthy (pialitics and agreeable manners, and was <|iiite free from all 
worldly attachments. He kept company chiefly with the godly and 
pious, and from poverty and affliction mixed little in the society of 
men. After performing the pilgrimage to the Holy Kaabah, he camo 
in the year 1037, to India, where he met with Taki Auhadi, the 
Biographer. Ho is author of a Mesnawi, called Firiiz u Sluilibaz 
( i[x&>[Jl> • Jirt-}) aH( ^ wr °t° much poetry besides. One of his 
works is a Biography of Poets, which he arranged by the desire of 
Shah Abbas, and in which be has only inserted Ghazals and Rubai's. 
The memoirs are in an abridged form, but he has shown much judg- 
ment in his selection of specimens." His life is also given by Mi rza 
Tiihir, who says, he composed " an abridged Tazkirah," and died a 
few years previous to tho time at which he was writing. 

The above title is given by Hajji Khalfa, among Persian works on 
this subject, and is copied from him by DMlerbelot, but no reference is 
made to it by any other oriental author. Hajji Khalfa wrote his 
Encyclopaedia, A.n. 1002, but beyond this vague indication, I have no 
means of fixing tho date of Babashah's Tazkirah". 

The Suhuf names a poet Haba Shah of Isfahan, of the time of 
Abbas II. This would be too Into for Hajji Khalfa's notice. 

G^^r { *o\.x*o I'" 1 » a il >» written j^ in tli(! Nawwal.'s other Tazkirah, 
ami, I tliinli, elsewhere in tlic Suhuf, it may litre lie a mistake, in repetition of 
tlic word A^ljt^) "contemporary." 

£»*><jl «jlx»o *J isf^t /•* s "-*-< *-»2»Ua 

« It alwi stands in tlic list of Tazk'nahs of Poets, page 'JO of tlic Parnate 
Oriental; probably inserted on the authority mentioned above. 
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Tlio Snliuf also gives a memoir of " Maubina Shah Shuhli, a con- 
tain porary of Taki Auliadi, a poet well skilled in versification, who 
composed a Mcsnawi in tho measuro of the Tuhfat ul Inikain (of 
Khaciiiii), and arranged also a Tazkirat ul Shnara.'' Possibly this 
author is the IJalia Shah of Hajji Khalfa, already mentioned? Tlio 
early date, as being in Anhadi's time, would make it probable, and tlio 
titles of Bulm or Mauhiua, common to Dcrwishcs and holy men, might 
well he applied indifferently to one and the same person. 

.JU-Ll cJuUJ 

The LataVf ul Kliay.nl, is quoted in the Suhuf, by its full name, and 
also ns the Lalriif. There is a copy of it in the collection of Pro- 
fessor Duncan Forbes. Tlio work is described in Major Stewart's 
Catalogue of Tippoo's Library to havo been "commenced by Mirza 
Muhammad Srilah, a.i>. 1731; and finished by JAfcr Nasiry in 1742; 
and to contain memoirs of the authors, as well as specimens of their 
poetry." It is, however, merely an Anthology. 

Professor Forbcs's manuscript is a very thick octavo volume, in 
which the preface is entirely devoted to the description of the author's 
arrangement of his extracts, without giving any further information 
than the title of the work, Latiii'f ul Khayiil, and that ho mailo an 
abridgment of it, called tlio Khuhisahi LatitVf ul Khayal. In a 
Casidnh, however, which follows tlio preface, and contains the praise of 
his performance, ho calls himself Muhammad Siilih 1 , and the last lino 
forms a Tarikh of its completion*, 1104. Tlio selection is from nume- 
rous authors, but unaccompanied by any memoir. Tlio arrangement 
is alphabetical, according to tlio final letter, in the manner of a classed 
Diwan, and each specimen is merely headed with the poet's name. 

The only work which distinctly quotes this Tazkirah is tho 
Khazauahi Aamirah in its very full and interesting cataloguo of 
authorities. " Kelinmt ul Shuilra by Scrklii'ish, which same uamo 
forms the Tarikh of its commencement'. The date of its completion 
was 1122, according to tho year stated in figures at tho end of tho 

j£\'lx3 l/*-* ^.>«V C5**" 

£&*» V/^ *yf &? 

* Tlic letters of tlio title give 1093. 
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book." All the other information to bo obtained, is in tlio memoirs of 
tlio author given in tho biographical part of the name work, in (lie 
Macalat, the Suhiif, and by Abu Talib. Of these, as in most other 
cases, that in the Suhiif is the best. "Scrkhush Hindi, whose name 
was Muhammad Afzal (son of Muhammad Zahid) was attached to the 
court of Abdaliah Khan Itahmi. He was born in Kashmir, in I he 
reign of Shah Jchan 1050; was educated by Ilakkiik Shirazi, and 
Muhammad Ali Miliar, and was recognized by Mirza Mui/.z Fiti-il. 
and his contemporaries, as one of the standard poets of the time. In 
the reign of tlio Emperor Alamgir he settled in Delhi, and in the 
reign of Farrukhsir died, at tlio ago of seventy-six, a.h. 1127. (Aim 
Talib makes his death 1120.) He wrote a compendous Tazkirah on 
the lives of the poets of the time of Shah Jchan and Alamgir, and called 
it Kclimat ul Shuara. Khusligu, who was a pupil of bis, writes in his 
own Tazkirah, that the entire works of Scrkhush, 'comprising the 
Mcsnawi called Nuri Ali (The Light of Ali), and another named 
Husn u Ishc (Beauty and Love), with a Saki Nanich, and a Shah 
Namchi Muhammad Aiizam Shah, amount to near forty thousand 
couj)lets, but that they aro not in general circulation. Serkhush was 
a companion of Shaikh Niisir Ali and Mirza Bedil." Ab\i Talib calls 
him Muhammad Afzal Ali Scrkhush, and says his Tazkirah was highly 
esteemed. 

Tlio Kbazauch gives a similar biography, and praises both his 
poetry and his Tazkirah, from which it quotes an anecdote of Saidi, 
(cJiXaas ) a I'uct of Teheran, a friend and companion of Scrkhush, 
which introduces a Quatrain of his composition, followed by another 
specimen translated from a Hindi couplet, of which the original is 
given, as well as tho Persian version. 

Perpetual Spring. "The work of Ikhliis (^jo^sX) of Sbuli- 
jchauah.'id, of which the title is the Tarikh of its composition, and from 
it is obtained the year 11 '.}<>'." Preface to the Khazaueh. 

Tho life of Ikhlas is given in the Snliuf, thus; " Ikhlus of Dwlili, 
his name Kishnchand, son of Achal Diis Kahiti", and pupil of Abdul 
Ghanui Beg Cabiil (jj.A»)- Ho composed a very brief Biography of 
Poets, called Hcmisheh Behar, which the author of the present work 

1 The value of the letters must be doubled for this date. 
C£S$J (j«li 3-??l i\lj iSSx\X£S 
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lias soon. He passed from tltis perishable resting-place in (.lie reign 
of Ahmad Shah son of Muhammad Shah 1 ." The Suhuf quotes tho 
Hcmislicli Bchar in several places. 



'I^JI 



:.U^ 



"Tlic work of Muhammad AH Khiin Matin (. . ,jXo) of Kashmir, 
w ho wrote the lives of the poets from tho glorious reign of Bahadur 
Shah- (ill the peaceful reign of Muhammad Shah"." Prcfaco to 
Kh.T7.nnch. 

I <h> not find the life of the author in any Tazkirah. Tho Suhuf 
has a " Shaikh Abdul Hi7.11 Matin," horn at Isfahan, who settled in 
JVIhi at the heginning of the reign of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, 
hut they can hardly be identified. 



The Yadi Bayza, and Scrvi Azad 4 , are both by tho author of tho 
Kltaznunhi Aainimh, and arc mentioned in tho prcfaco to that 
Tazkirah. 

" Yadi Bayza, by tho author of the present work, on the lives of 
♦he ancient and modern poets. I composed the beginning of this book 
in Sivestan in Sind, And it obtained extensive circulation. After 
my return from Sind to Hind, having destroyed that copy, I wroto 
another in the year 1148, and arranged this hemistich as its Tnrikli 
Ixst-j 4\j Jjc *.A.Xf xxle . Many of the sources from which it was 
compiled, being now no longer available, viz. ; the Ncfais ul Masisir, 
the Subhi Sadie, the Tazkirah of Nsizim of Tabriz, that of Mulla 
C;itAi, and others, I have transferred a great part of tho old materials 
into the Klinznnahi Aamirali." 

Of the Servi Azad, its author in tho Khazanah merely gives tho 
date of (lie composition, llfiC. It was used by Ibrahim Khalil, and 
is referred to in his preface to the Suhuf. 

' Allium] Shall reigned a.ii. 1100 to 11(!7. 
* Itahadur Sliah began to reign a.ii. 11 lit. 
3 Muhammad Shall began to reign a.ii. 11.10. 
* The Yadi Hay/a is an allusion to the "White Ilanil" of Moses. Servi 
Az:id, an image of frequent use among the Persian poets, plays oil the name of 
the author, (Ihulami AH Azad. 

s These letters give the number 1108 onlyj possibly it should be ^J.^, 
by which the additional 10 would be obtained. ' 
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These three works, from which it has just been stated that the 
author of the Yadi Bayza derived some of his materials, are not named 
elsewhere. Tho Suhitf quotes, in one place, the Nefui's til Am: 
(vj'iH u^jULj) The Suhhi Siidic is the name given in Persia to the 
true dawn, in distinction from the first, or early appearance of light, 
which they call Suhhi Kazib', and the allusion here is perhaps to the 
author's name, or poetical name, being Sadie*, though I cannot ohtaiu 
any information from memoirs of the many poets so called'. Neither 
does Ciitai occur as a Talchallus in these Ta/.kirahs. W'e have no 
moans of judging by how much these works were anterior to the 
author who quotes them, hut wc have already seen that they were no 
longer extant in the latter part of his life. They may, therefore, be 
supposed to have been of very early date. 

> • .. • 

" Tho work of Azamat TJUali Bikhabar of Balgram, which was 
composed in the year 1141." Preface to the Khazanch. 

The Suhiif gives the life of " Hikhabar lialgrumi, son of that 
learned mystic, Mir Lutf Allah, whose Takhallus was Ahmudi; his 
family was of the lliisaini Snyyids of Wiisit, who settled at IJalgriim." 
1'he memoir further states him to have been an accomplished Sufi, 
skilled in music, and in the art of writing Shikasteh, and much 
esteemed among the poets of bis time, lie is stated to have died 
a. II. 1142. The author of the Suhuf mentions having seen the Diwan 
of Hikhabar, but does not name any biographical work by him. The 
life of his father, Ahmadi, is also given in its proper place, and his 
death placed in the year 1041, which date can hardly be reconciled 
with the period at which his son lived. In the same work is to be 
found Bikhabar'a son, Mir Nawuzish Ali Fakir, died 1107. 

i_>i\^ «\A9 See Waring's "Tour to Shecraz," page 107. 

* Niizim of Tabriz was called Sadie; perhaps his Ta/.kirah, to which no special 
name is given by the Suhuf or Khazunah, may be the Sublii Siidic? 

3 I have since noticed in Sir W. Ouscley's "Catalogue," &c, the "Subli 
Sadck," described as a Tarikh, or History of Kings, and celebrated and learned 
men, by "Mahammed Sadek Islahani." This is probably the game work. 

4 I am nut aware of the exact title of the work. It ia so called in the only 
authority which mentions it; but the word Scfiuah may also here be used only iu 
its comprehensive and very usual sense of look. 
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I have not at present access to a copy of this work, but it is con- 
tained in tho library of the late Sir Goro Ouseley, ami is described by 
that lamented and distinguished orientalist in his " Notices of Thirty- 
one Persian Poets," shortly to be published by the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, to whose Committee it has descended as a mournful 
bequest from their amiable and accomplished chairman. Having been 
favoured by a perusal of the sheets while in the press, 1 liavoma.de 
use of it for some additional particulars to a few of the subjects of the 
latter part of this sketch. 

Besides the notice in Sir Gore's work, and a very full biography 
by M. do Tassy, (Litteraturo Hindoui, &c.,) in which his Persian 
Tazkirah is mentioned, memoirs of Sirajuddin Ali Khan Arzu aro 
given in both the works of the Nawwab Ibrahim, in the Macalat ill 
Sliunrn, in the Atesh Kcdah, and by Abu Talib. No additions of any 
importance aro to be derived from these, to the researches of the two 
Orientalists named above. A very long list of Arzu's compositions, 
poetical and otherwise, is givcu in the Suhuf ; the last of these is his 
biographical work, but without any critical observation on its merits. 
Among the celebrated poets of his time with whom Sirajuddin 
associated, Mirza Bidil and Mir Ghulumi Ali Ahsani arc especially 
mentioned. The Khazanahi Aamirah, iu naming the Mejma nl Nefais 
as an authority, says, it was compiled chiefly from tho Tazkirah of 
Mirza Tahir Nasrabadi, and that of Taki Auhadi of Isfahan. 

XuXjO (")>-« 

"Merdumi Didah', by Shah Abdul Hakim, Governor of Labor, 
who compiled it in 11 7/5 at Aurangabad, and inserted in it whatever 
poetry he bail seen." (Preface to the Khazanob, in whose list of 
authorities it is the last, and latest in date.) 

I find no other notice of it, nor can I meet with a memoir of the 
life of any Abdul Hakim of Lah6r. 

"The work of Mir Abdul Wahlnib of Daulatiibiid, which put on 

' " Tlic Apple of (lie Kyc." It is difficult, except from the explanation of tlie 
authors themselves, where we have the advantage of it, to guess the application 
of the titles they give their works. Where they do not contain the author's name, 
or an allusion to his patron, they arc frequently put together merely with a view 
of forming a chronogram, which, however, in the present instance, cannot be the 
oliject. 
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tlio musky garb of composition in the year 1178. and of which the 
name forms the date." (Khazanch, which is the only work that men- 
tions it.) No poet whoso Takhallus is Binazir 1 , has a work of this 
kind ascribed to him. 

Gnli liana, "The Beautiful Hose," is named by Ibrahim Khalil, in 
the Preface to his Khulasat ul Kelam, as one of his authorities, ami is 
also frequently cited in the SuliuP. It is described by Mr. Erskine, in 
the Bombay Transactions 3 , as "the work of Latchnii Narysin, who 
llourished at Hyderabad at the end of the XVIIIth or beginning of the 
XlXth century;" and from an extract given, is shown to contain 
biography as well as extracts. 

The Bayiizi Batini is quoted in the Suliuf only, and without any 
information as to the author, though I should suppose him to have been 
called Biitiu or Batini 4 , and to be so alluded to in the title of his 
book. It may be simply a Bayaz, or Album of Selections. 

My only acquaintance with this Tazkirah, which is not quoted by 
any native author, is from the following account of it given me by 
Mr. Elliott, in whose possession, I presume, there is a copy. 

"The Tazkirah named Maklizau ul GharaYb, compiled at Delhi by 
Shaikh Ahmed Ali Khan, and consisting of 1012 folio pages, appears 
to be a most valuable compilation, and the author, in his preface, pro- 
fesses to have consulted the principal Tazkirahs. It clearly contains 
a much larger body of poetry than the Atesh Kedah, and probably 
many specimens of the Persian poets, not elsewhere to be met with." 

(Majmimhi Shuarai Tazkirah Manand 5 , "Collection do Poetos 

semblablcs an Memorial.") 
A work is described by M. Cliarmoy (Expedition d ! Alexandre le 

yA.JaA.A_t " Incomparable;" therefore, perhaps, the "Incomparable liio- 
graphy," or the "Biography of Binazir." So Tiihfahi Sami, "The Koyal or 
Sublime Present," as well us the "Present of Siim (Mir/.a)." 

* Also in Sir Gore Ouseley'a " Notices," &e. 
3 Vol. II., page .W. 

* Batini appears, as the name of a poet of I.alkh ; but liis biographer, Ibraliim, 
had no means of giving any account of his works. 

•XIjLo &S &.'j i\ jtii f ,»x«..t..32 'the MS. described was in the collec- 
tion of Ardebil. 
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Grand, page 78), as containing very copious extracts from the com- 
positions of thirty-eight poets, with l»ricf memoirs closely following 
those of Daiilntshah, and some even copied literally from Ms Tazkirah. 
I have, therefore, not included it in the list given, page 111, being 
uncertain whether to consider it as au original, and, consequently, dis- 
tinct work. 

To the above list may, perhaps, be added, a Tazkirat til Shuara of 
Muhammad Bakhtiiwar Khan, quoted by Lieut. Nowhold, in tlio 
Madras .Journal of Literature and Science'. In tlio same article, 
"Mahmiid Bacii," is stated to have "assisted Muhammad Bakhttivvar 
Khan in the compilation of his Shigurf Nauich;" which was probably 
the title of the Biography, "and to have died in Sharpen ur, A.n., 
10!)4." In the life of Firdusi, in the same scries of notices, a work 
called Shnm-i Guribdn is named; apparently also a Tazkirah of Poets. 
I am ignorant of the precise nature of these two works, and know of 
no other reference to them. The Khazanch refers also, in Azad's life, 
to a work called the Maasir nl Kiriin*, but without distinguishing it 
either as a poetical biography or as mere historical memoirs. 

Ghafi'iri (Glicfouri) is named in the Parnasse Oriental of M. Rous- 
seau, in the list given, p. .06, of Persian Biographers. His life appears 
also among the poets in that work. " Glicfouri (Ahmed) ne a Cazwin. 
On lui doit nno Anthologio Pcrsano avee de courtes notices sur leu 
jioctes, dont elle renfei tue les productions choisics." This is, no doubt, 
the Ciizi Ahmed Abdul Ghaflar, called also Ghaftriri, of Cazwin, 
author of the historical Nigaristan, to which, I am inclined to think, 
the Parnasse alludes, as it contains, perhaps, a greater number of 
poetical quotations with the names of the poets prefixed, than most 
other prose compositions; or possibly to Ghad'ari's other historical 
work, the Jehan Ar.-i, to which somo biographical references aro made 
in Sir Gore Ouseley's Notices. Tlio memoir of Ahmed Gltaflari of 
Cazwin is found in many authors, but no allusion whatever to any 
Tazkirah of bis on the lives of the poets. The name of Gha/iiri, does 
not occur either as a poet or biographer, as far as I have yet mado 
inquiry. 

' "Brier Notices of some of the Persian routs." lfMC. It is, liowcvcr, more 
probably the Mirat til Aiilam, or Tdrlkh of Balilitjiw.ir Kliiin, also found in Sir W. 
Ouseley's Catalogue, and said to contain, besides general history, an account of 
poets in alphabetical order. No. 371 of the same Catalogue, a Tazkirat til Shuarai 
Jehaiigirshahf, it is doubtful whether to assign to Persian or Indian biography. 
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It may be curious, perhaps, to examine tlic references made to this 
elass of Oriental literature by European writers; the number will be 
found, till lately, very circumscribed. 

D'Herbelot, whose source of bibliography was Hajji Khalfa's 
work, quotes direct from him the well-known names of Daulatshah, 
Sam Mirza, and Ali Shir, with Baba Shah and Al Haufl. 

Major Macan, in his preface to the Shah Namch, mentions "Dowlet- 
shab, Ali Koolco Khan (i.e. Wiilih Daghistiini), Lootif Alee Khan, 
author of the Atush Kudda, and Sheer Khan Loilee." 

Mr. Scott Waring, in tho portion of his agreeable " Narrative of a 
Tour to Sheeraz," devoted to the literature of the country, says " the 
only two of their biographical works I have ever heard of, are the 
Lives of tho Poets by Doulut Shah, and the Atush Kudu." 

M. dc Saey, to whom we are indebted for a detailed analysis of 
Daulatshah's work, and of that of Sum, says " Nous counaissous 
plusicurs ouvrages qui portent lo titre de Tezkiret al Schoara," &c. ; 
but, unfortunately, has not left ns information of their titles or author. 

Von Hammer, as the biographical ground-work of his History of 
Persian Literature, had used the Tazkirahs of Daulatshah and Sam, 
and the Bcharistau, which, with the Ateah K( dull, be styled " the four 
pedestals on which the dome of Persian poetic literature and literary 
history reposes 1 ." 

The whole number of works on this subject, as quoted by European 
Orientalists, amounts but to nine or ten at most'. The list furnished 
in the first pago of these sketches presents a series of names, of which, 
after allowing for some few of doubtful existence, and rejecting those 
which, like the Latai'f ul Khayal, may be rather anthologies than 
memoirs, or which, as abridgements of larger works, or for other 
reasons, have a disputed claim, the number will, with such additions as 
suggested themselves later, fall little short of forty works, partially or 

1 Von diescn vier Grund- und Elirensatilcn, nuf ileiion dcr Dom persisclicr 
Dichtcrbiographik uud Anthologik rulit. — Sclucnc llcdclsiiiisto Persiens, Vorrodo. 
Wliy should nut our continued and increasing communication with the Kant, and 
our improved knowledge of tUi literary treasure*, which ill the last thirty yejtrM 
have multiplied our sources of poetical biography from four to forty, in the same 
progression, still more than double the present number, till the Valhalla of the 
Persian Poets shall bo like Thebes, (Karo/inv^ot, or hundred-gated, a biographical 
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• Sir Gore Ouseley's " Notices," already mentioned, refers also to Nos. III., 
IV., V., VI., and X. of those now described, and it is probable that his library 
may contain several others, which might, had I availed myself of the opportunity, 
have furnished a more complete account of those which are enumerated in the 
latter part of this sketch. 
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wholly accessible to research, their subject being now known, and 
tlteir existence at some period or other of literary history being proved 
certain. 

Upon these forty columns, then, reposes the vast domo of Persian 
poetic literature. Less durable perhaps, and of less gigantic propor- 
tions, than the Cyclopean masses which exalt the stately temple of her 
sister science (History), the fane of Persian Poetry presents a fairy 
fabric, whose graceful, though fantastic architecture oilers no less 
interest in exploring its ruins, and decyphering its secrets, than the 
perennial monuments of massive rock, on which History has engraved 
her archives. Let us hope that while the learned and laborious efforts 
of Eastern travel give light and lifo to the long mysterious and unde- 
cyphcred characters of Pcrsepolitan antiquity, pilgrims in tho les3 
rugged path of poetic literature may not be wanting, to rcstoro, column 
after column, this Chihelminar of Persian Biography; which, although 
its outline is as yet but faintly sketched, we need not still despair of 
seeing restored in all its beauty of detail. 



